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World Peace 


UNPREPAREDNESS AS CRIMINAL 


AS WAR ITSELF 


By GENERAL DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of Columbia University 


burst of a Series of Lectures Dedicated to the Cause of International Peace, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


N behalf of Columbia University, 1 thank Mr. Leo 

Silver for the generous gift that will make the 

(jabriel Silver Lecture on Peace a recurring feature 
of the University calendar. His endowment will permit us 
at regular intervals to call on selected individuals for re- 
ports on peace. Perhaps there will be added new strength 
to the philosophical and social foundations of peace, and a 
stronger light thrown on the hazards within the inter- 
economy that endanger its permanence. Possibly 
will be launched new attacks on inequities and in- 
justices in which lurk some of the couses of war. 

Mr. Silver has established a worthy memorial to his 
tather and we are grateful that he has chosen Columbia 
University as its home. On my own behalf, | want to thank 
him for the honor paid me in his request that I deliver this 
inaugural of the series. Without his intervention, I should 
not be so presumptuous as to appear in this role before a 
distinguished gathering of Columbia faculty and graduate 
students because you are, in our country, part of the great 
body especially qualified to be the architects of world peace. 

‘To some that classification may seem exaggeration be- 
yond any warrant of fact. Quite the contrary. Any man 
who underestimates the importance of the American teacher 
in. world affairs is misleading himself. Under our system, 
high governmental policy expresses the considered will of 
the people, and the will of the people, in the last analysis, 
is compounded out of the convictions, the idealisms, the 
purposes fostered in the classrooms of the nation’s schools. 
What you teach is what the country does. 

1 come before you solely as a witness of things that have 
happened and of the impressions those have made upon me. 

For some years, | was in the thick of war and recon- 
struction after war. A war that—despite all its terrors, its 
destruction, was, for the Allied Nations, a crusade 
in the best sense of an often misused word, a reconstruction 
after war that—despite its bickerings, its suppression of 
freedom in many places and its disheartening cynicism—has 


national 
there 


its cost 


established in the political sphere at least a temporary— 
even if teetering—balance. ‘These years and these experi- 
ences have served to ripen and enlarge my devotion to peace. 
1 trust that they have also served to sharpen my powers of 
perception and judgment of the factors which seem always 
to balk man’s efforts to close forever the doors of the 
Temple of Janus. 
War Nor Atways Worst 

In discussing war and peace, we incline to paint one all 
black and the other all white. We like to repeat “There 
never was a good war, or a bad peace.”’ But war often has 
provided the setting for comradeship and understanding and 
greatness of spirit—among nations, as well as men—be- 
yond anything in quiet days; while peace may be marked 
by, or may even be the product of chicanery, treachery and 
the temporary triumph of expediency over all spiritual 
values. 

The pact of Munich was a more felt blow to humanity 
than the atomic bomb at Hiroshima. Suffocation of human 
freedom among a once free people, however quietly and 
peacefully accomplished, is more far-reaching in its impli- 
cations and its effects on their future than the destruction 
of their homes, industrial centers and transportation facilities. 
Out of rubble heaps, willing hands can rebuild a better 
city; but out of freedom lost can stem only generations of 
hate and bitter struggle and brutal oppression. 

Nor can we forget that, as Professor Lyman Bryson of 
Teachers College recently said: ‘“There are even greater 
things in the world than peace.” By greater things, he 
meant the ideals, the hopes and aspirations of humanity; 
those things of the soul and spirit which great men of 
history have valued far above peace and material wealth 
and even life itself. 

Without these values, peace is an inhuman existence. 
Far better risk a war of possible annihilation than grasp 
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a peace which would be certain extinction of free man’s 
ideas and ideals. 

Clearly it was a choice between these two extremes that 
the British people were forced to make back in the dark 
summer of 1940. Whatever may be history’s final judg- 
ment on the tetal war record of that nation, her people in 
that dire season of fear and foreboding proved themselves 
heroic and mighty in their spiritual greatness. 

Twenty miles beyond their South coast, thinly manned 
by men—and women—armed with little more than their 
own courage, there was arrayed an invasion force of stu- 
pendous military might, hardened and flushed by sweeps 
from the Vistula to the Atlantic, from the Arctic to the 
Alps. Other members of the British Commonwealth of 
nations, though loyal, could do little to relieve the frighten- 
ing crisis that suddenly faced the Mother Country. 

In all Europe and Asia, from the Bay of Biscay far into 
the Pacific, men awaited the blow that would destroy the 
British. The multitude of millions that dwelled in those 
two continents —even those who lately were allies — had 
been corrupted into a conviction that material force was 
unfailingly greater than the spirit of free men. 


British FairH REWARDED 


Throughout most of the rest of the world, there seemed 
to be an appalling ignorance that the defeat of Britain 
would mean the eventual extinction of the freedom for 
ideas and ideals that her people had done so much to win 
and support for all mankind. So, in her hour of gravest 
trial she stood largely alone—another David to champion 
a righteous but apparently hopeless cause. 

But the British spurned all offers of peace and their great 
leader asked for battle—on their beaches, in their towns, 
along the lanes of England. His faith was rewarded in the 
final and complete Allied victory of 1945. 

Millions of Americans, who saw what the British en- 
dured—broken towns, years of austerity, staggering debts 
and near-destitution—must be witnesses all our lives to the 
greatness of spirit in that people. Their decision to fight 
on gave freedom a new lease on life and gave all free people 
more space in time to destroy a vicious dictator and regain 
an opportunity to work out an enduring peace. 

Our memories are short indeed, or we have failed to 
read the lesson of that experience, if we in 1950 are fearful 
of the future and allow despair to paralyze our efforts to 
build a lasting peace. 

By this allusion to the British record, I do not in any 
way belittle the war-time contributions of the other allies, 
including Russia; nor dull one whit the sharp fact that 
victory over the enemy could not have been accomplished 
without the giant strength of a united America. | dwell 
on the British role in 1940 and thereafter for two reasons. 
First, there is a tendency among us today to write off our 
friends in the Western nations because they are weak in 
numbers and weapons. Second, there is a parallel tendency 
to measure a possible enemy solely by the area he rules and 
the manpower he controls. 

Many of us—even among professional soldiers—too easily 
accept as unfailingly true Napolean’s cynical statement: 
“God is on the side of the heaviest battalions.” Napoleon, 
himself, lived and ruled and fought by that dictum—but 
his reign from coronation to final exile was shorter by 
months than even Hitler’s; his fellow believer in the 
dominance of force. 


PESSIMISM INVITES DISASTER 


Because there is one towering force in the world that 
often seems bent upon engulfing as much territory and as 





many people as it can, a great many surrender their hopes 
for peace as curtly as they write off our friends in Western 
Europe. Such pessimism invites disaster. Such an attitude, 
if it were founded on reason, would mean that the handful 
of men who dictate the policy of the Soviet system also 
dictate the fate of this globe. To any one ready to study the 
history of yesterday and the facts of today, that is a re- 
pugnant absurdity. 

Granted that at any moment some one powerful nation 
could choose to follow a policy of world conquest by war. 
Nevertheless, the world has seen so many examples of this 
that, today such a war would imply either an incredible 
stupidity, weakness, disunity and unreadiness on one side or 
a miscalculation equal to the insanity and moral guilt on the 
side of the predatory nation. Until war is eliminated from 
international relations, unpreparedness for it is well nigh 
as criminal as war itself. 

What then is the nature of the peace that we seek? 
What are the characteristics that distinguish it? These 
questions must be answered, if we are to know our objec- 
tive, calculate our distance from it, decide on the measures 
necessary to its attainment. 

Almost certainly, most men would agree that peace, to 
merit the name, should possess a reasonable assurance of 
permanence, should be the product of cooperation between 
all major nations, and should be secure against arbitrary 
violation by any power or group of powers. It is apparent, 
however, that we constantly use the word “peace” in two 
senses which differ sharply. One is the peace of our dreams— 
a peace founded in noble impulses, universally shared. It is 
always the ideal, the pole star that guides us on the proper 
path. The other peace is something of an armed truce; but 
today a half-loaf is better than none. By the improvisations, 
expediencies and agreements under which we strive to main- 
tain a peace based as much upon force and power as upon 
concepts of justice and fair play, we hope to reach the point 
where this peace becomes the starting point of the rea/ peace 
we seek. 

But permanence, universality and security cannot be 
achieved merely by covenant or agreement. Treaties are 
too often scraps of paper; in our age the signal for two 
World Wars was the callous repudiation of pacts and 
pledged word. There must be a universal urge to decency. 


CONFIDENCE NEEDED 


This fact compels the observation that they are thinking 
wishfully who pin their hopes of peace upon a single “high 
level’ conference and a resulting paper that would bear 
the promise of governmental heads to observe all the rights 
of others. An agreement, though it should bear the seal 
and ribbon of every chancellery in the world, is worth no 
more than the confidence placed by each signer in the good 
faith and integrity of every other. We must sadly acknowl- 
edge that today such world-wide confidence does not exist. 

By all means let us continue to confer—especially with 
the view and purpose of reaching the required level of 
mutual faith and confidence, or—as a substitute—of de- 
veloping practical and mutually enforceable measures and 
reciprocal arrangements calculated to lessen the danger of 
war. But, equally, let us not delude ourselves that, in 1950, 
establishment of real peace is merely a matter of Very Im- 
portant Personages signing papers or “‘talking tough” in 
Paris, Geneva, Washington or Tahiti. 

It is obvious that an enduring world-wide and secure 
peace must be founded on justice, opportunity and freedom 
for all men of good-will; be maintained in a climate of in- 
ternational understanding and cooperation; be free from 
militaristic menace; and be supported by an accepted and re- 
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spected police power representing all nations. Critical factors 
in the problem of building such a peace are the needs of 
human society comprised of individuals; and, further, the 
needs of a human society that is divided into independent 
nations, each sovereign within its own borders and competing 
with all others to promote the interests of its own citizens, 
often at the expense of others. There are two sides to the 
coin of peace, the individual and the national; if one is de- 
fective the coin is spurious. 

On the side of the individual, peace requires an inter- 
national society that is free from vicious provocations to 
strife among men. ‘These are rooted in inequities so glaring 
that, to those who suffer them, they seem to make attractive 
any alternative. The gamble of war lures the desperate, for 
even overwhelming defeat can hardly worsen their state; 
while victory, if it gives the survivors any improvement, 
will be worth its cost in blood. It is possible, even probable, 
that hopelessness among a people can be a far more potent 
cause of war than greed. War — in such case — is a symp- 
tom, not the disease. 

On the collective side of the coin, peace requires an inter- 
national society liberated from the threat of aggression by 
neighbor on neighbor, a threat forever present when one or 
more nations are committed to the building or maintenance 
of gigantic military machines. No sane man will challenge, 
under present circumstances, the need for defensive strength 
designed to secure against internal or external attack the 
independence and sovereignty of a free state. But the con- 
tinued existence of even one purely offensive force—a force 
for which there is no apparent need based in the logic of 
self-defense—denies enduring peace to the world. ‘Those 
who have spawned such a force must either eventually de- 
stroy it by demobilization and find justification for the heavy 
cost already laid on their people; or use it, tacitly or actively, 
as a threat or as a weapon. There is no middle course. 


‘Terms DEFINED 


Always it has been difficult to distinguish between of- 
fensive and defensive armaments. Advancing science has 
obliterated whatever qualitative differences that once ex- 
isted; today even the atom bomb is included in defensive 
arsenals. But differences do exist—vital differences. They 
are found, partially, in the quantitative factor. 

The world forms its own sound opinion of a nation’s 
martial purposes, primarily by the size and combinations of 
armaments supported, and by their geographical disposition 
and estimated state of readiness. To be considered also is 
the record of the particular nation—the extent to which it 
observes the ordinary rules of decency, courtesy, fairness and 
frankness in dealing with others. 


It is by such combinations of standards that we must 
today classify the world’s armaments. For America, with 
whose professional security forces I have been intimately 
associated for almost forty years, I bear witness to peaceful 
intent. In all those years, | have never heard an officer of 
the Army, the Navy or the Air Force, or any responsible 
official of government, advocate, urge, discuss or even hint 
at the use of force by this country in the settlement of any 
actual or potential international problem. 

And here it seems appropriate, in view of my insistent 
belief that the world must finally disarm or suffer cata- 
strophic consequences, to assert my conviction that America 
has already disarmed to the extent—in some directions even 
beyond the extent—that I, with deep concern for her pres- 
ent safety, could possibly advise, until we have certain 
knowledge that all nations, in concerted action, are doing 
likewise. 


Moreover, without American leadership in the search, 
the pursuit of a just and enduring peace is hopeless. No- 
where in the world—outside this land—is there the richness 
of resources, stamina and will needed to lead what at times 
may be a costly and exhausting effort. But leadership can- 
not be exercised by the weak. It demands strength—the 
strength of this great nation when its people are united 
in purpose, united in a common fundamental faith, united 
in their readiness to work for human freedom and peace; 
this spiritual and economic strength, in turn, must be rein- 
forced in a still armed world by the physical strength neces- 
sary for the defense of ourselves and our friends. 


Arms ONLY DEFENSIVE 


Only by deliberate lies can the propagandist—foreign or 
domestic—stretch our arms program into more than the 
reasonable posture for defense that General Washington 
urged on his countrymen. And the heads of state every- 
where even the most suspicious and fearful, know that it is 
below even that level. Our processes are open to the in- 
spection of all—we spend hardly a dollar or add a plateon 
to the military establishment without long and public debate. 

Our twentieth century international record, the statistics 
of our military forces, and the open procedures of our politi- 
cal system—all provide proof of our peaceful purposes; they 
prove also that our support of programs, in which universal 
peace will be secure, is as honest as it is sturdy. 

The two requisites to an enduring peace—the elimination 
of deep-seated incitements to strife and hopelessness, and the 
elimination of armament for aggression—are, or should be, 
within the realm of feasible attainment. But man can re- 
make the face of his physical environment and can harness 
all the powers of the universe more easily, it seems, than 
he can learn control of his temper as a member of the inter- 
national community. Nevertheless, those who term these 
twin requisites utopian and visionary are cut from the same 
bolt of cloth as those of an earlier day who claimed that 
epidemics were an inescapable companion to human exist- 
ence, and denounced the preachers of sanitation as balkers 
of God's will. 

To prevent the crime of war, all nations and all ideolo- 
gies can unite without sacrifice of principle. But lest self- 
interest in minor matters breed a carelessness toward the 
gravity of this problem, there is required unity of under- 
standing concerning the facts of modern war. After the 
world-wide devastation that grows daily more possible, none 
may be able to distinguish between the victor and the van- 
quished of a future conflict. Confronted by that outcome 
to another World War, all of us—East and West—are 
in the same boat. The boat can be swamped in a series of 
atomic blasts; but, sustained by understanding of a common 
peril, it can also carry us through to final peace. Thus, the 
possibility of almost total destruction, terrible though it is, 
could be a blessing as all nations, great and small, for the 
first time in human history, are confronted by an inescapable 
physical proof of their common lot. Franklin’s “If we don’t 
all hang together, we shall each hang separately,” has its 
international application today. There is no prod so effec- 
tive as a common dread; there is no binder so unifying. 

And we know the formula of success: First, justice, free- 
dom and opportunity for all men; second, international 
understanding; third, disarmament; fourth, a_ respected 
United Nations. 

First of all, justice among men can be attained only by 
the universal and equitable satisfacz:ion of human hungers 
that are threefold in their nature because man is at once a 
physical creature who must be clothed and fed and shel- 
tered ; a thinking being who is forever questioning and must 
be answered or given the opportunity to find the answers; 
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a spiritual being within whom burns longings and aspirations 
that cannot be quenched by all the goods of this world. 
Starvation and hardship, ignorance and its evils, oppression 
and discrimination are the fuel of war—the raw materials 
of strife. 

So far as the world’s food is concerned, all peoples must 
learn together to make proper use of the earth on which 
we live. Hovering even now over our shoulders is a specter 
as sinister as the atomic bomb because it could depopulate 
the earth and destroy our cities. This creeping terror is 
the wastage of the world’s natural resources and, particu- 
larly, the criminal exploitation of the soil. What will it 
profit us to achieve the H-bomb and survive that tragedy or 
triumph, if the generations that succeed us must starve in 
a world, because of our misuse, grown barren as the moun- 
tains of the moon? 

By every step that the nations take toward more produc- 
tive and efficient use of land, toward better production and 
distribution of food, toward raising the living standards of 
even the least of the world’s tribes; by every schoolhouse 
that is built where none was before; by every plague spot 
that is cleansed and made healthful; by every increase in 
the sum of universally shared knowledge and the conse- 
quent increase in each man’s mastery of his environment; 
by every measure that enlarges men’s opportunity to de- 
velop all their talents and capacities—by that much we re- 
duce the stockpile of grievance, injustice and discontent on 
which war feeds. 

You say in objection: “Those are fine words, but all 
history proves that as man has advanced in material and 
intellectual strength, wars have not lessened the frequency 
but have grown in the tragedy and terror of their impact.” 

To that objection I retort: The unrest that has gripped 
the world is, at least partially due to the failure of the 
more fortunate to realize that their own self-interest requires 
them to teach others the technique of raising human stand- 
ards of existence. “Thus, ostentatious wealth in fortunate 
areas has occasioned bitterness and envy in other localities 
where these could have been eliminated at no greater cost 
than that involved in teaching man to make the best use of 
the material resources surrounding him. 


“SHARE THE WEALTH,” Not ENouGH 


By no means do I believe that the wealthy of this world 
can solve this great problem of disparity merely by sharing 
what they now possess with the less fortunate. What is 
needed is the knowledge and understanding—the technical 
progress—that will allow all men to make the best use of 
nature’s bounty. Progress in this direction is already an an- 
nounced American purpose. Past failures to do more in this 
line have provided the demagogues and the propagandists of 
history with much of the ammunition they have used; and the 
war-maker is first of all a propagandist. 

The nations now have the technical knowledge and skill 
to end some flagrant disparities. —TThe same measures that 
banished the scourge of cholera or of typhus or malaria from 
the American city can largely banish all pestilence from all 
the continents of the earth. The machines that have re- 
leased the peoples of the West from the age-old drudgeries 
of a hand-to-mouth existence can liberate the peoples of all 
lands whose bitter bread is earned in exhausted bodies and 
shortened lives. And, certainly, there is no need for star- 
vation at any spot in a world that is glutted in so many 
places with crops, great beyond domestic needs, that must 
rot or be destroyed. 

Here again we must not be discouraged by the inescapable 
slowness of world progress. However disappointing may 


be the lack of speed, every new evidence of advance brings 
immediate hope of a brighter morrow to millions; and 





peoples hopeful of their domestic future do not use war as 
a solution to their problems. Hope spurs humans every- 
where to work harder, to endure more now that the future 
may be better; but despair is the climate of war and death. 
Even America without American optimism, can accomplish 
nothing beyond the needs of each day. 

Now, while we attack the physical evils, we must battle 
the ignorance which permits them. And I mean not only 
ignorance in the individual human being, but those atti- 
tudes, policies and prejudices which balk the free exchange 
between the nations of information and knowledge that will 
make human living a more full expression of man’s dignity. 
No scrap of knowledge, whose only effect is to make life 
better, should be denied any nation by any other nation. 
Even the Soviets, living behind a curtain woven from fear, 
could afford to work with the rest of us, now, for this de- 
cent and human objective. Though we may be generous, 
we can still expect rebuffs and gibes. But there is always 
the chance and the hope that hostile governments will un- 
derstand, over the years, the honesty of our motives and 
join with us in their realization. If or when they do, we 
will all profit and we—both West and East—will sleep 
easier of nights. i 

Another thing—the stresses and strains of fear are in- 
tensified in our day because everywhere the superstitions of 
materialism are increasing their holds on the minds of men. 
Hundreds of millions live within the Communist orbit 
where the official doctrine makes mankind the helpless pawn 
of economic forces. 


SPIRITUAL SIDE 


But man’s spiritual side is still the dominant one. No 
human, whatever his position in the social hierarchy or his 
job in the working economy, merits more respect than any 
other animal of the woods or fields unless we accept without 
reservation the brotherhood of man under the Fatherhood 
of God. If men are not creatures of soul, as well as of body, 
they are not better than the field mule, harnessed to the 
plow, whipped and goaded to work, cared for in the measure 
of his cost and value. But too often, today, we incline to 
describe the ultimate in human welfare as a mule’s sort of 
heaven—a tight roof overhead, plenty of food, a minimum 
of work and no worries or responsibilities. So far have we 
strayed in our sense of values. Unless we rekindle our own 
understanding, can we hope to make Marxist devotees see 
that things of the spirit—justice, freedom, equality—are the 
elements that make important the satisfaction of man’s cre- 
ative needs? If I doubted that man is something more than 
a mere educated animal I should personally be little con- 
cerned in the question of war or peace. 

Even under the most propitious of circumstances, the ob- 
stacles to growth of understanding are legion in number and 
staggering in their mass. Hundreds of millions behind the 
Iron Curtain are daily drilled in the slogan: “There is no 
God, and religion is an opiate.” But not all the people 
within the Soviet accept this fallacy; and some day they will 
educate their rulers—or change them. ‘True enough, too, 
there are many many places where men of one color seem 
bent on degrading men of another color, shearing them of 
their dignity and standing as fellow-beings. But the human 
conscience comes gradually to recognize this injustice and 
men of good purpose will grasp at any reasonable solution to 
eliminate it. 

We cannot, of course, attain perfection in human relations 
even within the smallest community, no matter how many 
laws we pass or policemen we hire. The rogue and the vil- 
lain skulk on dark corners. But as we put street lamps on 
these corners so that decent folk may walk abroad after dark, 
so we can relight the lamps of brotherhood where they have 
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been extinguished among men. Again we see that the fortu- 
nate will serve their own best interests by eliminating in- 
justice and its consequent urge toward strife. 

While we strive in this effort, which is primarily con- 
erned with the living standards of individual human beings, 
we can break down at the same time many of the barriers of 
misunderstanding that exist among the nations. Misunder- 
standing among neighbors is perilous in the atomic age. Un- 
readiness by free nations for joint defensive action against an 
aggressor is only one of the evils that stem from it. Through 
these same misunderstandings there is certain to be suffered 
economic loss and therefore ineffectiveness in the satisfaction 
of human hungers. Worst of all, even the slightest misunder- 
standing among the nations not committed to Communism 
's another chink in the defenses against an aggressive ideology 
which overlooks no opportunity to subvert and destroy. In 
the situation of 1950 it is crystal clear that self-interest 
and the common interests of free nations go hand in hand. 


Nations LearRN From EacuH OTHER 


There is no need to remake the world, outside the Soviet 
system, in the likeness of the United States or any other 
country. What I do suggest is that we recognize that every 
culture developed in the world has been worked out by its 
possessors to meet the circumstances of their own environ- 
ment. Each race and each nation can learn from every other. 
Vhere is none so close to self-sufficiency that it can do with- 
out the help and cooperation of others; none so primitive that 
‘tt has not amassed a wisdom that can possibly enlighten even 
the most advanced. 

lhe free world has already committed itself to attainment 
of our two basic conditions for permanent peace—the satis- 
faction of human hungers and a climate of international 
understanding and goodwill. Much has been done toward 
their achievement. ‘The transformation of the world thus far 
accomplished is at least half a miracle. Moreover, the spokes- 
men of the Soviets declare that they too are dedicated to the 
same purpose. Parenthetically, I might add, if their methods 
succeed, it would be, to us, a complete miracle. 


Nevertheless, all governments pay an equal lip service to 
the common purpose of satisfying human hungers and pro- 
moting international understanding. Everyone of them, if 
challenged, can point to laws and policies that are noble be- 
vond criticism. Why, then, is not world peace automatically 
ours? 

Simply because the positive elements in the construction 
of peace can be nullified by any powerfully armed nation, 
whose motives are suspect, unless all are committed to dis- 
armament and there is some means of enforcing peace among 
them. All the sanitary safeguards ever designed will not 
secure a community against disease if the residents of one 
block flaunt them: and the violators will not be persuaded 
to amend their ways until health officers, backed by the police 
ind the laws, enforce the ordinances. 

When even one major power, surreptitiously or flagrantly, 
builds and maintains a military machine beyond the recog- 
nized needs of reasonable security, a war of aggression 1s a 
constant threat to peaceful nations. At the very least, these 
armaments become the gangster’s gun—a notice that might 
and might alone shall serve as judge and jury and sheriff in 
the settling of international dispute. “That is the only realis- 
tic interpretation, since no government otherwise would 
squander its revenue or exhaust its economy on so sterile an 
enterprise. It is clear that international disarmament is 
essential to a stable, enduring peace. 

In a disarmed world—should it be attained—there must 
he an effective United Nations, with a police power uni- 
versally recognized and strong enough to earn universal re- 


spect. In it the individual nations can pool the power for 
policing the continents and the seas against international 
lawlessness—those acts which involve two or more nations in 
their external relations. 

I do not subscribe to any idea that a world police force 
or a world organization should be permitted entrance to any 
nation for the purpose of settling disputes among its citizens, 
or for exercising any authority not specifically and volun- 
tarily accorded by the affected nation. At this stage of civili- 
zation’s progress any effort to push to this extreme the pur- 
pose of international law enforcement will defeat legitimate 
objectives. National sovereignty and independence have been 
won by most at too great cost to surrender to an external 
agency such powers. 

But by the establishment of a United Nations police of 
properly defined and restricted but effective powers, no na- 
tion would surrender one iota of its current national func- 
tions or authority, for none, by itself, now possesses a shred 
ot responsibility to police the world. To an international 
peace organization, a nation would give up nothing beyond 
its equitable share in men and money. How this organiza- 
tion is to be constituted or how it is to be controlled, has 
yet to be worked out, but with the principles honestly ac- 
cepted, the procedural problems would be easy of solution. 

1 have spoken thus briefly of these two elements in world 
peace—disarmament and United Nations authority—because 
they are in a manner corollaries or sequels to the other two— 
justice, freedom, opportunity for all men of goodwill; and a 
climate of mutual understanding and cooperation among the 
nations. Progress is bound to come from slow, evolutionary 
processes rather than from violent revolution in national and 
individual thinking. 

But it is especially important that we do not fall prey to 
pessimism and defeatism. To describe the attitudes of many 
of us toward the current international scene, I give you the 
following quotation: 


“It is a gloomy moment in history. Not for many years, 
not in the lifetime of most men who read this paper has 
there been so much grave and deep apprehension; never 
has the future seemed so incalculable as at this time. 

“In France the political cauldron seethes and bubbles 
with uncertainty; Russia hangs as usual a cloud, dark and 
silent upon the horizon of Europe; while all the energies, 
resources and influences of the British Empire are sorely 
tried and are yet to be tried more sorely. 

“It is a solemn moment and no man can feel indiffer- 
ence—which happily no man pretends to feel—in the issue 
of events. 

“Of our own troubles no man can see the end.” 


That, ladies and gentlemen, though so vividly descriptive 
of today, appeared in Harpers Weekly, Saturday, Oct. 10, 
1857. Possibly we are wrong when we fearfully conclude 
that for the first time in history the governments regard each 
other with fear and suspicion. 


Topay’s OuTLook BRIGHTER 


What, actually, is the outlook today? In my opinion, far 
better than most of us normally judge; the world of 1950 
is a far brighter and better place than the world of 1850. 
Starvation is no longer endemic among many millions on 
every continent—China is the one tragic exception. Illiteracy 
has vastly diminished in the masses of almost every nation. 
In the West at least, there is a new and increased apprecia- 
tion of spiritual values. Even Russia, despite its all-powerful 
police and purges, is for the average Russian a vast improve- 
ment compared to the Russia of 1850. 

As to those countries outside the Curtain, | doubt that we 
can point to any era or any decade when there was as much 
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intelligent comprehension of each other's purposes as now 
characterizes their relationships. And in the broader scope, 
the United Nations, however halting its progress may be, 
however much its sessions are torn by the jeers and vetoes 
from one sector, is a visible and working entity—substantial 
evidence of developing hopes and purposes, an earnest of 
better things to come. 

All of us have come a long way in the past century; none 
of us should despair when we think of what our situation 
was, and our prospects, as recently as the summer of 1940. 
What then can be done now—by this University, by the 
United States, by the free peoples—to further the cause of 
peace ? 

The University, since its removal to Morningside Heights, 
has become an international center whose graduates can be 
found on every continent and whose influence has been a 
leaven for physical progress, intellectual fellowship and 
spiritual growth among all peoples. The purpose of this 
University, without over-simplification, can be epitomized 
in one phrase—the good of humanity. 

We hope to build here on the campus a Nutrition Center 
in which the world’s scientists will find concentrated all the 
knowledge, the tools, the facilities that will enable them to 
devise better, more productive and more effective techniques 
for the use of physical resources and the satisfaction of man’s 
physical needs. We already have—and in every recent term 
we have further amplified—an Institute of International 
Aftairs where we hope the political and social leaders of the 
world will find concentrated the materials, the information, 
the masses of data that will enable them to adjust the stresses 
and needs of one area to the strains and surpluses of another. 

We hope to establish here a Chair for Peace, possibly an 
Institute. The purpose will be to study war as a tragic social 
phenomenon—its origins, its conduct, its impact, and particu- 
larly is disastrous consequences upon man’s spiritual, intel- 
lectual and material progress. All this we should study in a 
scholarly atmosphere, free from emotional bias and the daily 
crises of public life. No American university, I am told, 
has ever undertaken this comprehensive task. 

lor me, there is something almost shocking in the realiza- 
tion that, though many millions have been voluntarily 
donated for research in cancer of the individual body, nothing 
similar has been done with respect to the most malignant 
cancer of the world body—war. 

We are presently engaged in a study of the Conservation 
otf Human Resources—restricted, as of now, to the United 
States—but which will be of immeasurable benefit to all the 
world in furthering the dignity of man as a human being. 
Another hope is to conduct an exhaustive study into the 
ways' and means of applying to every man’s good, in today’s 









intricate economy, al] the resources of America, in such way 
as to maintain and enlarge every freedom that the individual 
has enjoyed under our system. ‘There are other projects, 
under way or under discussion, that will take their places 
beside or even in front of these. Each of them will help 
Columbia University a little better to fulfill its purpose—the 
peace, freedom and good of America, and, therefore, of 
humanity. 

As citizens of the United States, you and 1—and all Amer- 
icans in every corner of our land—must be forever mind- 
ful that the heritage of America and the strength of America 
are expressed in three fundamental principles: First, that in- 
dividual freedom is our most precious possession; Second, 
that all our freedoms are a single bundle, all must be secure 
if any is to be preserved; ‘Third, that freedom to compete 
and readiness to cooperate make our system the most produc- 
tive on earth. Only within the framework of these prin- 
ciples can we hope to continue the growth that has marked 
our history. Only thus can our millions reach the fullness of 
intellectual, moral and physical welfare that is justly ours- 
and avoid any risk of submission to the all-powerful State. 
Moreover, only thus can the world have any hope of reach- 
ing the millennium of world peace—for without the example 
of strength, prosperity and progress in a free America, there 
is nothing to inspire men to victory in today’s struggle be- 
tween freedom and totalitarianism. 

As friends of free people everywhere in the world, we can 
by our own example—our conduct in every crisis, real or 
counterfeit; our resistance to propaganda and passion; our 
readiness to seek adjustment and compromise of difference— 
we can by our own example ceaselessly expand understand- 
ing among the nations. We must never forget that interna- 
tional friendship is achieved through rumors ignored, propa- 
ganda challenged and exposed; through patient loyalty to 
those who have proved themselves worthy of it; through help 
freely given, where help is needed and merited. In this sense 
there is no great, no humble among us. In rights and in op- 
portunity, in loyalty and in responsibility to ideals, we are 
and must remain equal. Peace is more the product of our 
day-to-day living than of a spectacular program, intermit- 
tently executed. 

The best foreign policy is to live our daily lives in honesty, 
decency and integrity; at home, making our own land a more 
fitting habitation for free men; and, abroad, joining with 
those of like mind and heart, to make all the world a place 
where all men can dwell in peace. 

Neither palsied by fear nor duped by dreams but strong in 
the rightness of our purpose, we can then place our case and 
cause before the bar of world opinion—history’s final arbiter 
between nations. 


“Pacing Ourselves” 


COLD WAR STRATEGY 
By BERNARD M. BARUCH, Statesman 
Delivered before the Naval War College, Newport, R. I., March 31, 1950 


DMIRAL BEARY has asked me to talk to you on the 
subject of strategy. I certainly am not equipped to 
discuss strategy as it relates to specific weapons or to 

the role of the different services or even to the military im- 
portance of the atomic bomb. Since World War I, however, 
I have studied the inter-relationships of war and peace and 
some of my thoughts in this regard may interest you. 


A little more than a year ago, one member of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee came to me in great agitation. 
He had heard that a defense budget of $30 billions was 
being prepared and he was frightened at what it would do 
to our economy. He asked my advice as to what policy 


should be followed in the matter of defense expenditures 
for the cold war? 
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My reply was that we had to avoid panicky over-spending. 
Instead we had to learn to pace ourselves in relation to the 
Russians and the threat of war. We dared not over-spend 
n armaments to where our social, political and economic 

tem might be wrecked—that would suit the enemy as 
much as to defeat us militarily. Yet we dared not maintain 
o feeble a defense establishment as to invite aggression, as 

did in Hitler’s time. 

With each year of added cold war attrition, this concept 
of “pacing ourselves’? becomes more vital—and also more 
dificult to carry out. The longer the cold war drags, the 
more essential it becomes to husband our resources, yet the 
yreater grows the danger that the cold war may erupt into a 
hot, shooting war. In the past few years, while the whole 
world has been digging itself out from under the destruction 
and exhaustion of the last war, no potential aggressor has 
had the material means for waging another war. But what 
will happen when the potential aggressor has recovered his 
trength and there still is no peace? 

Now by “pacing ourselves” I do not mean that we should 
undertake to match Soviet armament, plane by plane, tank 
by tank, man for man. On that | am completely in accord 
with General Omar Bradley. However, I do feel that we 
must vigilantly watch the over-all degree of Soviet mobiliza- 
tion for war and that we dare not permit too great a variance 
with our own mobilization—or we risk war. 

By “pacing ourselves” I also mean that we must preserve 
a flexible attitude towards our problems of defense and not 
treeze rigidly on too narrow a strategy. For example, | 
would not think it wise to base our defense exclusively on 
our ability to retaliate against the enemy’s cities and indus- 
tries. “To prevent aggression, it is true that we must be able 
to retaliate instantly and that the enemy should know we 
can do it. Still, | am not sure that any ‘next war”—may it 
never come!—would begin with flagrant open attack upon 
this country. It seems to me quite likely that the test may 
come in the more subtle form of civil war—probably in 
Germany. In event of such a civil war, the situation might 
be such that it would be unwise to retaliate against the enemy 
directly and yet we would not dare stand by impotent. 

In short, 1 believe our defensive strategy must not only 
anticipate the danger of another all-out war, but that of civil 
war as well. 

As a matter of fact, it might be said this state of civil war 
already exists, that that is what the cold war really is, neither 
peace nor total war, but a succession of civil conflicts, more 
or less violent, wherever the Soviets can foment such strife. 
In Western Europe we have managed to achieve a sufficient 
degree of stability to prevent open civil war. In Greece, 
after a bloody and costly struggle, the civil war appears to 
have been decided in the favor of the democracies. In China 
we have suffered a truly serious defeat. 

‘That defeat has stirred a good deal of public discussion 
of whether we are losing the cold war. Certainly there is 
sufficient reason to feel that what has been done so far is 
inadequate. 

A few weeks ago, the Secretary of State called for “total 
diplomacy”. Undoubtedly that is what is needed. Un- 
doubtedly that is not what we have. 

Although the cold war is now dragging into its sixth 
vear and despite the enormous resources we have expended, 
we still have not faced up to what the total peace-waging 
requires. We still stagger from crisis to crisis, with the in- 
itiative left to the enemy. We still treat each country as a 
separate problem, instead of as part of a unified global 
strategy. 

For several years, now, I have been pressing, both publicly 
and privately, for this over-all global strategy, which would 
do for the peacemaking what our global strategy did during 





the recent war. To devise this global strategy a central 
“think body”, should be created, to survey the whole of the 
cold war, re-examining our policy and advising the President. 

Recently my good friend Senator Vandenberg proposed 
a somewhat similar group. I am afraid, though, that the 
revaluation of American policy he proposes would not go 
far enough—his letter talks only of political and economic 
policy. “Then, I do not believe that a special committee, 
which would study the problems of ECA, report and then 
disband, is enough. What is needed is a non-partisan group 
which will stay on the job until the cold war is won, a group 
which would sit in continuous deliberation on the whole of 
the peacewaging, serving as a central point of decision, 
weighing all the many commitments pressed upon us, guid- 
ing the best disposition of our strained resources, determin- 
ing where in the world we are to fight a mere holding action 
and where we can achieve a decisive break-through—and at 
what effort. 

In short, what is needed is a General Staff for Peace. _ 

To cite only one instance of the sort of decisions now going 
by default—take Indo-China. For tranquillity to be re- 
stored to that Asian outpost the civil war now raging there 
will have to be brought to a victorious conclusion. Where 
are the French to obtain the necessary military supplies? It 
has been suggested that the French government use the ma- 
terial now being allocated to it under the Military Aid Pro- 
gram. But the aim of that Military Aid Program was to 
strengthen Western Europe against possible Soviet aggres- 
sion. Are we then to weaken Western Europe for some half- 
hearted and possibly ineffective action in the Orient? 


Sooner or later we must expect a showdown over Ger- 
many—since Germany cannot be expected to remain divided 
indefinitely. Are we pacing ourselves so that we will be 
ready for that showdown when it comes? Or will it find 
us as unprepared as we now seem to be to deal with condi- 
tions in the Far East? 


Are we to continue to spread ourselves too thin, unable to 
achieve decision anywhere? Hasn’t the time come for the 
expenditure of sufficient resources to force a decision some- 
where? 

If our diplomacy is to be truly “total”, we must mobilize 
not only public opinion but the necessary economic, military 
and political resources, applying those resources on the basis 
of an over-all global strategy. That is not now being done. 
I doubt that it will be done unless some central peacemaking 
agency is created. 


I began urging the formation of such a GHQ for Peace 
even before the last war ended. In memoranda to President 
Roosevelt I pointed out that America’s greatest power in the 
peacemaking would lie in the fact that we would emerge 
from the war with our enormous productive power un- 
touched by devastation. No country in the world would be 
able to raise its living standards without American help. 
Our problem would be how to bring this great productive 
power to bear upon the peacemaking as decisively as we 
had done in the warmaking. 

I proposed to President Roosevelt that an Advisory Peace 
Council be created consisting of the secretaries of State, War, 
Navy, Treasury, the Director of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, the Foreign Economic Administrator and 
Harry Hopkins. This body was to consider all peace ques- 
tions, formulating their recommendations for policy, which 
were to go to the President for his final decision. ‘This 
Council was also to have a small staff of its own under the 
direction of a Counsellor who enjoyed the complete personal 
confidence of the President. 

Roosevelt liked the idea and said he would put it into 
effect. He told me he would name James F. Byrnes as its 
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chairman and Judge Samuel Rosenman, as the Counsellor. 
Judge Rosenman was then in Europe and the President put 
off establishing the Council until Rosenman should return. 
Shortly after that, President Roosevelt sent me to London 
to discuss some matters with Winston Churchill and while 
there I told Judge Rosenman about the President’s plan. A 
few days later we received the tragic news that the President 
had died. 

When I returned from Londoa, I repeated the suggestion 
for this peace council to President ‘Truman and he said he 
would create the body. But the idea got shunted off. 

Possibly the reason was the creation of the National Se- 
curity Council, which, I was told, was modelled upon the 
earlier suggestion of an Advisory Peace Council to the 
President. Unfortunately if that is what the Security Coun- 
cil was intended to be, it hasn’t worked out that way. The 
members of the Security Council are overworked ; its mem- 
bership needs broadening; its functioning must be reorgan- 
ized to come to grips with the problems of achieving a 
decision in the peacemaking instead of avoiding decision as 
has happened too often in the past. 

A revitalized Security Council could do the job but it 
would have to be brought under the direction of a man of 
the stature of General Marshall, and enlarged with men 
who have no other business but this. To win the cold war, 
there must be one group which does nothing but think, work, 
plan—live and breathe—the cold war. 

The first task of this revitalized Security Council might 
well be to re-examine the whole situation to determine what 
would be required to win the cold war and to plan a step- 
by-step strategy for taking the initiative in gaining peace. 
Were that done, by the sort of body I envision, I believe its 
recommendations would command the support of the public 
and Congress. 

Without such a central peacemaking agency “total diplo- 
macy” will remain a mere phrase. 

If the American people are told what must be done, 
honestly and frankly, they will see the peace through. On 
the other hand, if the tactics adopted are to lure them into 
ever-deeper involvement, bit by bit, without ever facing up 
to what the total peacemaking requires, then there will 
always be doubt of their willingness to drift down a road 
which has no end. 

While this General Staff for Peace is our first need, it is 
not our only need. For such a body to function effectively, 
it must have the best possible intelligence. How are we to 
pace ourselves in relation to the Russians unless we know 
what they are up to? 

It is not easy to figure the Russians out. Still, | am not 
prepared to accept the viewpoint of Russia as an unfathom- 
able enigma behind an impenetrable iron curtain. Certain 
factors about the Soviet Government should make it quite 
predictable. 

As dictators, the Soviet leaders can act without consulting 
their people and are therefore capable of unloosing surprises. 
But the Soviet Union is also a planned economy. Everything 
that happens in Russia is supposed to measure up to a Five 
year Plan, which, in turn, is broken down into yearly plans. 
The Plan doesn’t always work out in practice. Still it must 
reflect the judgments, decisions—and motives—of the Soviet 
leaders. 

The Kremlin’s calculations as to when war is likely— 
twenty, ten, five, two years from now, or even sooner—must 
be embodied in Soviet planning, in how critically short 
materials are divided between immediate military needs and 
the expansion of Soviet industry, in the rate of purchases 
abroad of materials the Soviets lack at home and so on. 

Russia being a dictatorship, none of these things can hap- 
pen accidentally. Each action must reflect some decision 








taken in the Kremlin. Each action reflects some calculated 
risk which the Soviet government is taking. By putting 
together all of the bits and pieces, we should have an ade- 
quate basis for judging Russia’s intentions as to war or peace. 

Studying the Soviet economy in this way should also give 
us some means of checking the extravagant reports current 
as to Russia’s military strength. One day these reports pic- 
ture the Soviet Union building a gigantic air force; then it 
is.a terrific fleet of submarines; then it is tanks, and ground 
forces; then it is a navy. But Russia can hardly be a great 
land power, a great naval power, a great air power, a great 
atomic power, all at the same time. We know how difficult 
and expensive it is for this country to maintain our defense 
establishment and Russia has infinitely less resources at he: 
command than we do. 

In the course of “pacing ourselves’? we are always likels 
to lag somewhat behind the Soviets in terms of readied 
military strength. In itself this is not necessarily alarming 
since Our enormous potential for war also serves as a deter- 
rent against aggression. If overt Soviet aggression has been 
prevented these last few years, it has not been solely because 
of our possession of the atomic bomb. The Soviet leaders have 
also been mindful of the fact that at the peak of the last war 
the United States produced nearly as many airplanes, tanks, 
guns and other war materiel as the rest of the world com- 
bined. 

We can be sure that the Soviet leaders have not forgotten 
that fact. But we can also be sure that the Soviet leaders 
have not forgotten that it took us nearly two and a half years 
to convert our production energies from peace to war. 

This time gap in our mobilization is our gravest source of 
peril. It is the weakness around which any enemy must base 
its war plans. No nation in the world will attack a mobilized 
America. The only strategy any enemy can have is to attempt 
to overwhelm us during that “too little and too late” period 
while our military power is still “on order.” 

That is the reason why I have never ceased urging the 
prompt enactment of a stand-by mobilization plan, which 
would insure the swiftest possible marshalling of all our 
resources in case of attack. A ready-to-go mobilization plan 
should be put into law now, to go into instant operation upon 
joint proclamation by Congress and the President. To wait 
until war has begun and bombs are actually falling before we 
begin to legislate is to invite disaster. 

Nor is anything to be gained by delay. What needs to be 
done is as well known today as it ever will be. The question 
is not what should be done, but whether we will do what 
we know must be done, or wait until disaster is upon us. 

Included in this stand-by mobilization law should be: 

an impartial selective service law, with a work-or-fight 
clause ; 

a readied civilian defense ; 

the elimination of profiteering; 

the power to shut down less essential production to give 
military needs priority; 

rationing of scarce essentials ; 
much higher taxes; 


a ceiling on all prices, rents, wages and other costs to 
prevent the inflation which could wreck any mobili- 
zation. 


Let me emphasize these actions would not go into effect 
now. They would simply be put into law and left on the 
Statute Books ready to go into instant operation in case of 
attack upon a joint proclamation by Congress and the Presi- 
dent. 

These laws would not specify the quantities of weapons 
to be produced—that must be kept secret and be constantly 
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revised. ‘Their objective would be to organize the nation so 
that if war came, no time would be lost in meeting any 
military demands. May I also emphasize that the whole 
program is needed, not merely parts of it. Under political 
temptation, some may seek to leave prices uncontrolled, or 
to soften other mobilization measures here and there. ‘That 
was done in the last war, at what a terrible cost not alone 
n inflation but in lengthening the war and with it the 
laughtering and the maiming! 

‘To sum up there seem to me to be four major essentials 
of a successful cold war strategy: 

1. A military establishment which includes not only an 
immediately available striking force of sufficient power to 
insure prompt retaliation and deter aggression, but one 
flexible enough to deal with possible civil war abroad. 

2. A ready-to-go mobilization plan which will insure the 
swiftest mobilization of all our resources—men, money and 
materials—in case we or our allies are attacked. 

3. An effective intelligence agency to provide the infor- 
mation needed to pace ourselves in relation to the Soviets 
and the threat of war. 

4+. A general staft for peace, to re-evaluate the whole of 
the peacewaging and to formulate a global strategy which 
will achieve a decision for peace. 


. 


One final thought, which I always like to leave with a 
group such as yours. In the past, the American people tended 
to deny the realities of power and to think that peace could 
be preserved by mere moral pronouncements, by “outlawing” 
war and so on. Today, there is general realization that peace 
is impossible unless supported by military strength. Still, 
although aware of this fact, many Americans are uneasy 
about it. They would like co forget their dependence on 
military power, and so there is much grumbling about the 
so-called ‘“‘militarization of American life’ and of the 
“military running of the country.”’ 

Don’t let this grumbling disturb you. Yours is the right 
to be proud of vour profession. You have brought imperish- 
able glory to America. More important, you have never 
failed this country in your role as the guardian and protector 
of our liberties. 

What makes a police state is not the existence of the police 
but the absence of law behind the police. What makes a 
military state is not the existence of the military but that the 
military constitute themselves the state. “The American 
soldier—and by that I mean you Naval men as well as the 
members of the other services—has never attempted to be a 
law unto himself. I resent any attempt to force you into a 
second-class citizenship. I, for one, want to acknowledge 
the great debt we all owe you. 





Government Employee Loyalty Records 


ISSUES INVOLVED IN MAKING FILES AVAILABLE TO SENATE COMMITTEE 
By J. HOWARD McGRATH, Attorney General of the United States 
Delivered at the Boston Real Estate Board Banquet, Boston, Mass., March 30, 1950 


S you know, a Subcommittee of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee has been conducting hearings 
on charges that persons who are disloyal to the United 

States are or have been employed in the Department of State. 
In the course of those hearings, the question has arisen 
whether there should be released to the Committee the con- 
fidential loyalty files relating to person against whom charges 
have been made. This problem is obviously of great public 
importance. It has been dealt with at great length on the 
radio and in the press, and many persons have spoken to me 
about it. | am satisfied, however, that relatively few people 
have a real understanding of the important and fundamental 
ssues involved. It is for that reason that | thought I would 
talk to you briefly about this problem tonight. 

Some people have said to me that, in their opinion, the 
Senate Committee has no right to ask for those files. Some 
of these people apparently believe that this is the first time a 
committee of the Congress has asked the excutive branch of 
the Government to furnish it with information which the 
executive branch has in its possession. This, of course, is not 
so. Day in and day out the executive departments and 
agencies provide the Congress with reports, information, and 
records relating to the operations of the Government. It is 
an everyday occurrence for Government officials to testify 
before congressional committees. ‘That is the manner in 
which our form of government functions—in a spirit of co- 
operation between the branches of our Government. The 
mere fact that files have been requested is nothing novel. 

Other people have stated to me that if the Senate Commit- 
tee wants the files, it ought to have them—if the individuals 
involved are innocent, the files ought to be made available 
and that would end the matter. Furthermore, they say, the 
executive branch of the Government is always reporting to 


congressional committees and is always supplying them with 
information. The executive branch, according to this reason- 
ing, has no power to refuse any information in its possession 
which the lawmaking branch of the Government desires. 
These people have the impression that this is probably the 
first time that a congressional request for files, papers, or 
other information is not being readily complied with. This, 
too, is not so. 

Last Monday, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, the Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and I had the privilege of 
appearing before the Senate Subcommittee, and, together, we 
pointed out what we thought were the real problems involved 
in the controversy over the release of loyalty files. I re- 
viewed for the Committee the constitutional history of the 
problem. It is an interesting story, and I would like to outline 
it to you. Many of you will undoubtedly be surprised to learn 
that the history goes back, not five or ten or fifty years, but 
indeed to the administration of our first President. 

In March of 1792, the House of Representatives adopted 
a resolution establishing a Committee to inquire into the 
causes of the failure of the expedition under Major General 
St. Clair, and empowering that Committee to call for such 
papers and records as might be necessary to assist the Com- 
mittee in its inquiries. The House based its right to investi- 
gate on its control over the expenditure of public money. 
When the Committee asked the. President for the papers 
relating to the campaign, President Washington called a 
meeting of his Cabinet. Present were Thomas Jefferson, Sec- 
retary of State, Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Henry Knox, Secretary of War, and Edmund Ran- 
dolph, the Attorney General. The President stated that he 
had called his Cabinet together because this was the first 
demand on the Executive for papers within his control and 
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he desired that insofar as the action taken would constitute 
a precedent, it should be rightly conducted. President Wash- 
ington readily admitted that he had no doubt of the pro- 
priety of what the House was doing, but he did conceive 
that there might be papers of so secret a nature that they 
ought not be given up. The President and his Cabinet came 
to the unanimous conclusion that the Executive ought to 
communicate only such papers as the public good would per- 
mit, and ought to refuse those the disclosure of which would 
injure the public. 

The precedent there set by President Washington and his 
Cabinet was followed again in 1796 when he refused to 
comply with a resolution of the House of Representatives 
which requested him to lay before the House a copy of the 
instructions to the United States Minister who negotiated a 
treaty with Great Britain, together with the correspondence 
and documents relating to that treaty. In declining to com- 
ply, President Washington stated: ‘As it is essential to the 
due administration of the Government that the boundaries 
fixed by the Constitution between the various departments 
should be preserved, a just regard to the Constitution and to 
the duty of my office . . . forbids a compliance with your 
request.” 

Later, our second President, Thomas Jefferson, refused 
to allow two members of his Cabinet to supply documents 
at the trial of Aaron Burr. In 1825, President Monroe de- 
clined to comply with a request of the House of Representa- 
tives to transmit to the House certain documents relating to 
the conduct of naval officers. In 1833, President Jackson 
refused to comply with a Senate request that he communicate 
to it a copy of a paper purported to have been read by him 
to the heads of the executive departments relating to the 
removal of the deposits of public money from the Bank of 
the United States. 

In 1835, President Jackson declined to comply with a 
Senate resolution requesting him to communicate charges 
which had been made to him against the official conduct of 
Gideon Fitz, the Surveyor-General, and which caused his 
removal from office. The resolution stated that the requested 
information was necessary in connection with the action the 
Senate proposed to take on the nomination of a successor to 
Fitz, and in connection with the Senate investigation then in 
progress relating to frauds in the sales of public lands. Presi- 
dent Jackson stated that in his judgment the information re- 
lated to subjects exclusively belonging to the executive 
departments, and the request encroached on the constitutional 
powers of the Executive. In 1886, President Cleveland sup- 
ported his Attorney General’s refusal to comply with a 
Senate resolution calling for documents and papers relating 
to the removal of a district attorney. Similarly, in 1843, a 
resolution of the House of Representatives called upon the 
Secretary of War to communicate to the House the reports 
made to the War Department by Lt. Col. Hitchcock rela- 
tive to the affairs of the Cherokee Indians, together with all 
information communicated by him concerning the frauds 
which he had been charged to investigate. The Secretary of 
War advised the House that he could not communicate in- 
formation which Col. Hitchcock had obtained in confidence, 
because it would be grossly unjust to the persons who had 
given the information. The House, however, claimed the 
right to demand from the Executive and heads of depart- 
ments such information as may be in their possession relating 
to subjects of deliberations of the House. President Tyler, 
in a message dated January 31, 1843, said in part: 

“And although information comes through a proper 
channel to an executive officer, it may often be of a char- 
acter to forbid its being made public. The officer charged 
with a confidential inquiry, and who reports its result 





under the pledge of confidence which his appointment im- 
plies, ought not to be exposed individually to the resent- 
ment of those whose conduct may be impugned by the 
information he collects. The knowledge that such is to be 
be the consequence will inevitably prevent the perform- 
ances of duties of that character, and thus the Govern- 
ment will be deprived of an important means of investi- 
gating the conduct of its agents.” 


President Tyler also declined to compiy with a resolution 
of the House of Representatives which called upon him and 
the heads of departments to furnish information regarding 
such members of the 26th and 27th Congresses as had applied 
for office in the executive branch. In so refusing, President 
Tyler stated: 

“Applications for office are in their very nature confi- 
dential, and if the reasons assigned tor such applications or 
the names of the applicants were co:mmnicated, not only 
would such implied confidence be wanten!ly violated, but, 
in addition, it is quite obvious that a mass of vague, in- 
coherent, and personal matter would be made public at a 
vast consumption of time, money, and trouble without 
accomplishing or tending in any manner to accomplish, as 
it appears to me, any useful object connected with a sound 
and constitutional administration of the Government in 
any of its branches. 

“In my judgment a compliance with the resolution 
which has been transmitted to me would be a surrender 
of duties and powers which the Constitution has conferred 
exclusively on the Executive, and therefore such compli 
ance can not be made by me nor by the heads of Depart 
ments by my direction.” 


These are only a few of the precedents to be found in the 
constitutional history of our country; many more could be 
referred to. I should like to mention to you particularly, 
because of its pertinence, the refusal, in 1941, of Attorney 
General Jackson, at the direction of President Roosevelt, to 
furnish the Chairman of the House Committee on Naval 
affairs with certain reports of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. The reasons given by Attorney General Jackson for 
his refusal are worth repeating here: 


“Disclosure of the reports could not do otherwise than 
seriously prejudice law enforcement. Counsel for a de- 
fendant, or prospective defendant, could have no greater 
help than to know how much or how little information 
the Government has and what witnesses or sources of 
information it can rely upon. This is exactly what these 
reports are intended to contain. 

“Disclosure of the reports at this particular time would 
also prejudice the national defense and be of aid and com- 
fort to the very subversive elements against which you wish 
to protect the country. For this reason we have made 
extraordinary efforts to see that the results of counter- 
espionage activities and intelligence activities of this De- 
partment involving those elements are kept within the 
fewest possible hands. A catalogue of persons under in- 
vestigation or suspicion, and what we know about them, 
would be of inestimable service to foreign agencies; and 
information which could be so used cannot be too closely 
guarded. 

“Moreover, disclosure of the reports would be of serious 
prejudice to the future usefulness of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. As you probably know, much of this 
information is given in confidence and can only be obtained 
upon pledge not to disclose its sources. A disclosure of 
the sources would embarrass informants—sometimes in 
their employment, sometimes in their social relations, and 
in extreme cases might even endanger their lives. We re- 
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gard the keeping of faith with confidential informants as 
an indispensable condition of future efficiency. 

“Disclosure of information contained in the reports 
might also be the grossest kind of injustice to innocent in- 
dividuals. Investigative reports include leads and _ sus- 
picions, and sometimes even the statements of malicious or 
misinformed people. Even though later and more complete 
reports exonerate the individuals, the use of particular or 
selected reports might constitute the grossest injustice, 
and we all know that a correction never catches up with 
an accusation.” 


Almost every President has found it necessary at some time 
during his administration to decline, for reasons of public 
policy to furnish confidential papers to congressional com- 
mittees. This historical precedent is so well established that 
the principle is no longer open to question. ‘The courts have 
recognized this constitutional prerogative of the Executive 
and the great constitutional scholars uniformly agree that it 
is for the President to determine what papers and informa- 
tion must be retained in confidence in the public interest. 
One of the greatest of these scholars, William Howard Taft, 
following his term as President and prior to his appointment 
as Chief Justice summarized the situation succinctly and 
accurately when he wrote in his book, entitled The Chief 
Magistrate: 


“The President is required by the Constitution from 
time to time to give to Congress information on the state 
of the Union, and to recommend for its consideration such 
measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient, but 
this does not enable Congress or either House of Congress 
to elicit irom him confidential information which he has 
acquired for the purpose of enabling him to discharge his 
constitutional duties, if he does not deem the disclosure of 
such information prudent or in the public interest.” 


Indeed, the same view has been held even in the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government. In 1879, by resolution of 
the House of Representatives, the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the State Department was in charge of an investiga- 
tion of the official conduct of George F. Seward, a former 
consul-general of the United States in China. In the course 
of the investigation, the Committee served a subpeona duces 
tecum on Seward commanding him to produce before the 
Committee the books kept by him while consul-general. Upon 
Seward’s refusal to produce the books, the matter was re- 
ferred to the House Judiciary Committee. In a report the 
Judiciary Committee had the following significant remarks 
to make with respect to the matter (H. Rept. 141, 45th 
‘ong., Ist sess., pp. 3-4): 


“ . . But it may be asked, cannot the House direct 
a subpoena to any executive officer of the departments to 
produce any books actually in his possession in the course 
of official duty, and bring them before the House for the 
purpose of information or to aid an inquiry? Certainly 
that can be done, and, in proper cases, ought to be done; 
but in the contemplation of law, under our theory of gov- 
ernment, all the records of the executive departments are 
inder the control of the President of the United States; 
ind although the House sometimes sends resolutions to a 
head of a department to produce such books or papers, 
yet it is conceived that, in any doubtful case, no head of 
department would bring before a committee of the House 
any of the records of his office without permission of, or 
consultation with his superior, the President of the United 
States; and all resolutions directed to the President of the 
United States to produce papers within the control of the 
Executive, if properly drawn, contain a clause, ‘if in his 
‘edoment not inconsistent with the public interest.’ And 


whenever the President has returned (as sometimes he 
has) that, in his judgment, it was not consistent with the 
public interest to give the House such information, no 
further proceedings have ever been taken to compel the 
production of such information. Indeed, upon principle, 
it would seem that this must be so. The Executive is as 
independent of either House of Congress as either House 
of Congress is independent of him, and they cannot call 
for the records of his action or the action of his officers 
against his consent, any more than he can call for any of 
the journals and records of the House or Senate. 

“The highest exercise of this power of calling for docu- 
ments, perhaps, would be, in the course of justice, by the 
courts of the United States, and the House could not for 
one moment permit its journals to be taken from its 
possession by one of its assistant clerks and carried into a 
court in obedience to a subpoena duly issued by the court. 

“The mischief of the House calling for documents 
might easily be a very great one. Suppose the President 
is engaged in a negotiation with a foreign government, 
one of a most delicate character, upon which peace or war 
may depend, and which it is vitally necessary to keep 
secret; must he, at the call of the House, or of any com- 
mittee of the House, spread upon its records such state 
secrets to the detriment of the country? Somebody must 
judge upon this point. It clearly cannot be the House 
or its committee, because they cannot know the importance 
of having the doings of the executive department kept 
secret. The head of the executive department, therefore, 
must be the judge in such case and decide it upon his own 
responsibility to the people, and to the House, upon a case 
of impeachment brought against him for so doing, if his 
acts are causeless, malicious, willfully wrong, or to the 
detriment of the public interest.” 


The reference in the above report to the refusal of the 
House to permit its journals to be taken from its possession 
in obedience to a court subpoena has proved to be an accurate 
prophecy. The position taken by the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee in the Seward case remains the position of the House 
today. The House has recently so ruled in connection with 
subpoenas issued by the District Court of the United States 
for the District of Columbia directed to the Clerk of the 
House of Representative in the case of United States v. 


Christoffel. 


The foregoing historical survey discloses that the problem 
of what documents the President may refuse to deliver to 
Congress is not a new one. It first arose in the administration 
of our first President. It has recurred ever since. The prin- 
ciple is now settled beyond any doubt, that it is the President 
who has the final authority to determine what papers in the 
executive branch may be delivered to the Congress and what 
papers will be denied to it in the public interest. As history 
shows, the question arises in a variety of circumstances and 
each decision must be made in light of the particular facts. 
‘The most important fact of all is, of course, the nature of 
the papers requested. 

With this background in mind, we are better able to ap- 
preciate what is involved in the situation that is being pub- 
licized today. What are the documents that the Senate 
Committee desires? What are the issues involved in such 
documents being made available? 


As you know, by Executive Order 9835, the President on 
March 21, 1947, established the Employee Loyalty Program 
to insure that employees and officials in the executive branch 
of the Government were completely loyal to the United 
States. It is unnecessary that I detail for you here how the 
Loyalty Program operates. Suffice it to say that, in general, 
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an investigation is made concerning the loyalty of employees 
in the executive branch, and persons found to be disloyal are 
discharged from the Government service. The FBI conducts 
the investigations under the Loyalty Program and makes re- 
ports on those investigations available to the Executive de- 
partments and agencies concerned. In essence, therefore, 
information in loyalty files is information contained in FBl 
reports. 

In March of 1948, the President issued a directive to all 
officers and employees in the Executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment relating to the Employee Loyalty Program. ‘That 
directive stated: 


“The efficient and just administration of the Employee 
Loyalty Program, under Executive Order No. 9835 of 
March 21, 1947, requires that reports, records, and files 
relative to the program be preserved in strict confidence. 
This is necessary in the interest of our national security 
and welfare, to preserve the confidential character and 
sources of information furnished, and to protect Govern- 
ment personnel against the dissemination of unfounded or 
disproved allegations. It is necessary also in order to insure 
the fair and just disposition of loyalty cases.” 


All employees and officers of the Executive branch of the 
Government were forbidden by the President’s directive to 
disclose the contents of any loyalty file, even in response 
to a subpoena. 

These are the files that the Senate Committee is seeking 
to obtain—the very files which the President had previously 
determined should be retained in the strictest confidence. It 
must be remembered that when the President in 1948 deter- 
mined that these files were to be kept secret, he did so after 
giving careful thought to all the considerations of public 
policy which were involved. It must be further emphasized 
that the President adopted his policy long before the Sub- 
committee which now seeks the files was even in existence. 

Sound reasons exist for keeping these files secret. I have 
already referred to Attorney General Jackson’s opinion set- 
ting forth many of these reasons. They were specifically re- 
ferred to by the President when he adopted his directive of 
March 1948 with respect to the files here involved. 

I am sure that you would be interested in knowing the 
views of Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, the Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, on this subject. When Mr. Hoover 
appeared with me before the Subcommittee last Monday, he 
emphasized the sound reasons of public policy which require 
that reports of the Federal Bureau of Investigation should 
remain confidential. 1 know of no person whose views on 
this subject are entitled to greater weight. Mr. Hoover 
stated: 

“The disclosure of the contents of the files of the FBI 
would reveal confidential procedures and techniques. If 
spread upon the record, criminals, foreign agents, sub- 
versives, and others would be forewarned and would seek 
methods to carry out their activities by avoiding detection 
and thus defeat the very purposes for which the FBI was 
created. Each exception undermines this principle, estab- 
lishes a precedent and would inevitably result in a complete 
collapse of a traditional policy which has proven its 
soundness. 

“A disclosure of FBI reports would reveal the identity 
of confidential sources of information and, if it did not 
place the lives of such persons in actual jeopardy, it would 
certainly ruin their future value and effectiveness. 

“The disclosure of FBI reports would make otherwise 
patriotic citizens reluctant to furnish information. Al- 

ready, as a result of some unfortunate disclosures of our 
files in court proceedings, our Special Agents frequently 
are being told by persons from whom they seek informa- 


tion that they will decline to be interviewed for fear the 
information will be misused by some agency other than 
the FBI. 

“In the conduct of official investigations, information of 
a highly restricted nature having a direct bearing upon 
national security often finds its ways into the files which, 
if disclosed, would be of considerable value to a foreign 
power. Increasingly, we have observed efforts of a for- 
eign power to seek intimate personal details concerning 
many of our leaders in Government and industry. They 
should not be aided by having these details made public 
for their use and advantage, thereby crippling the im- 
portant work of the FBI. 

“So far, I have directed my remarks against a disclosure 
of FBI files on security grounds. There are other com- 
pelling reasons why the files of the FBI should remain in- 
violate. For the want of a more apt comparison, our files 
can be compared to the notes of a newspaper reporter be- 
fore he has culled the printable material from the unprint- 
able. The files do not consist of proven information alone. 
The files must be viewed as a whole. One report may 
allege crimes of a most despicable type, and the truth or 
falsity of these charges may not emerge until several re- 
ports are studied, further investigation made and the 
wheat separated from the chaff. 

“I, for one, would want no part of an investigative 
organization which had the power of discretion to decide 
what information would be reported and what would be 
omitted. An item of information which appears unim- 
portant today may provide the solution of a case when 
considered with information received at a later date, or it 
may later establish the innocence of the accused. 

“Should a given file be disclosed, the issue would be a 
far broader one than concerns the subject of the investiga- 
tion. Names of persons who by force of circumstance en- 
tered into the investigation might well be innocent of any 
wrong. To publicize their names without the explanation 
of their associations would be a grave injustice. Even 
though they were given an opportunity to later give their 
explanation, the fact remains that truth seldom, if ever, 
catches up with charges. 1 would not want to be a party 
to any action which would ‘smear’ innocent individuals 
for the rest of their lives. We cannot disregard the funda- 
mental principles of common decency and the application 
of basic American rights of fair play. 

“The FBI has the obligation, within the scope of Fed- 
eral law, not only to protect the rights, lives and property 
of our citizens, but also to protect the confidential rela- 
tionship of the citizen when he patriotically serves his 
Government by providing information essential to our 
security. 

“FBI reports set forth all details secured from a wit- 
ness. If those details were disclosed, they could become 
subject to misrepresentation, they could be quoted out of 
context, or they could be used to thwart truth, distort 
half truths, and misrepresent facts. ‘The raw material, 
the allegations, the details of associations and compilation 
of information in FBI files must be considered as a whole. 
They are of value to an investigator in the discharge of 
his duty. These files were never intended to be used in 
any other manner and the public interest would not be 
served by the disclosure of their contents.” 


I would like to emphasize that the problem which you are 
reading about in the papers is not a new one. It is a recur- 
ring problem, not peculiar to any particular President, nor is 
it confined to the particular subject of loyalty. It is a prob- 
lem of government which arises from time to time under the 
system established by our great Constitution. It is a prob- 
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ier that has to be worked out with meticulous care and 
autious judgment in each case. The responsibility on the 
Chief Executive is a serious one. Presidential decisions in 
this field are not little ones, nor are they easy to make. The 
president must determine a course of action which is not 
obstructionist, but which at the same time will not result 
1 the destruction of our tripartite form of government as 
ve know it, by permitting an encroachment by the Congress 
on the Executive branch of the Government. 

In closing, I should like to point out that our first Presi- 
dent felt called upon in his Farewell Address to caution 
wrainst the dangers resulting from such an encroachment: 

“It is important likewise, that the habits of thinking in 

a free country should inspire caution in those intrusted 

with its administration, to confine themselves within their 


respective constitutional spheres, avoiding in the exercise 
of the powers of one department, to encreach upon an- 
other. ‘The spirit of encroachment tends to consolidate the 
powers of all the departments in one, and thus to create, 
whatever the form of government, a real despotism. . . . 
If, in the opinion of the people, the distribution or modi- 
fication of the constitutional powers be in any particular 
wrong, let it be corrected by an amendment in the way 
which the constitution designates. But let there be no 
change by usurpation; for though this, in one instance, 
may be the instrument of good, it is the customary weapon 
by which free governments are destroyed. The precedent 
must always greatly overbalance in permanent evil any 
partial or transient benefit which the use can at any time 
vield.”’ 


Is It Too Late To Save America? 


BRITAIN UNDER SOCIALISM 
By THURMAN SENSING, Director of Research, Southern States Industrial Council, Nashville, Tenneessee 
Delivered at the meeting of the Board of Directors of the Southern States Industrial Council, 
Atlanta, Georgia, January 12, 1950 


BELIEVE I have a very important and a very serious 

message to give you today. | think it will be of interest 

and concern to each one of you, regardless of your pro- 
fession or your line of business, because it has to do with 
our form of government and our way of life—and of course 
that underlies everything that any of us do. 

First, I should explain very clearly just why I went to 
(jreat Britain: The Southern States Industrial Council was 
started in 1933, and is primarily devoted to developing the 
South industrially and economically in every way it can. 
And when I say “developing,” 1 also mean protecting, be- 

Luse protection is sometimes the greater part of development. 
However, at the last annual meeting of the board of direc- 
tors—and we have some sixty-five or more very fine, public 
spirited, patriotic industrialists and businessmen on our 
board, scattered all the way from Texas to Virginia—the 
conclusion was reached that the main question ahead of us 
in this country at the present time is a decision between free 
enterprise and socialism. In other words, they are not so 
much concerned any more about the industrial development 
of the South, as such. They believe that under our tradi- 
tional American way of doing things, the prosperity of the 
South is assured. They are, however, greatly concerned 
about the trend toward socialism right here in our own 
country. So they conceived the idea of sending me to Great 
Britain to bring back to them a first-hand report of a socialist 
vovernment in operation, and its ettects upon a_ people's 
freedom and upon a people's economy. 

Well, tifteen hours by American Airlines from New York 
to London is a rather quick transition from a land of plenty 
to a land of austerity. And 1 can assure you that it is even 
more than vou realize, unless vou have been over there your- 
self recently, a land of austerity. 





he diet in Great Britain, in many respects, is worse now 
than it was during the war vears. The diet in Great Britain 
is worse than it is in Germany at the present time—a con- 
quered nation. I tried their powdered eggs once and couldn't 
even stand the smell, much less the taste. I tried their forty 
per cent meat-sausage one morning. I don’t know what the 
other sixty per cent is, but thereafter I confined myself three 
times a day to fish and potatoes. 

I said to a British doctor shortly before I left, “I thought 
I'd lose weight over here.” 


“No.” he said. “You ought to gain weight. You get fat 
but you get weak.” 

And I often thought of Will Roger’s comment, when he 
said that he never understood why the English drank so 
much tea until he drank a cup of their coffee. I thoroughly 
agreed with him, and became quite a tea drinker. 

Among some invitations I had to talk while over there I 
accepted some Rotary Clubs, because I wanted to see how 
they handled their civic organizations. And I’ll never for- 
get the invocation given by a member of the Southampton 
Club when they called upon him at the beginning of the 
meeting. This is what he said: 


We thank Thee, Lord, for food to eat, 
And friends to make repasts replete... . 
And pray that we may get more meat. 


—Amen 


By that time | could certainly sympathize with this Ro- 
tarian. 

I spent eight full weeks, fifteen to eighteen hours a day, 
getting as best I could, the information and the story I was 
sent over there to get. I talked to all sorts of people in all 
walks of life, from the chambermaid in my hotel to Mem- 
bers of the House of Lords. I had three interviews in the 
House of Lords. I had tea twice in the House of Commons, 
once with a group of Socialist Members of Parliament, and 
once with a group of Conservative Members of Parliament. 

I contacted all sorts of organizations, such as the Federa- 
tion of British Industries, the National Union of Manufac- 
turers, the Association of British Chambers of Commerce, 
the British Transport Commission, the National Farmers 
Union, the British Medical Association, the international 
headquarters of the Salvation Army,—All sorts of people 
and all sorts of organizations all over England, Scotland 
and Wales. 

I found for the most part the people most friendly, most 
cooperative, and most helpful in every way—some of the 
finest people I ever met in my life I met on this trip—and 
I wish I could have brought back to my organization—I 
wish | could have reached in my own mind—a better con- 
clusion than I reached at the end of that eight weeks’ study. 
There is a tremendous friendship in the United States, of 
course, for Great Britain. We have many things in com- 
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mon. We have tremendous sympathy for those people— 
1 know I have. But that sympathy, ladies and gentlemen, 
is based on their long and honorable career as a nation—it's 
not for their present socialist government. That sympathy 
is based on the knowledge that during past centuries they 
did wrest the Magna Charta from a tyrannical king, that 
they did develop that fundamental principle of individual 
freedom that ‘‘a man’s home is his castle,”’ that they did pass 
in their Parliament a Bill of Rights to protect the rights of 
the individual citizen. That sympathy is based on the fact 
that during this recent terrible war, they endured more in 
blood, sweat, and tears than any people ought to ever be 
called upon to endure. ‘That sympathy is also based on the 
knowledge that during this war they exhibited enormous 
patience and courage, and that they seemed determined, 
again in Mr. Churchill’s words, that if historians looked 
back upon England a thousand years from now, they would 
say “this was their finest hour.” 


But after all, people can’t get too much encouragement, 
and certainly very little solid nourishment from looking back 
at their finest hours. They've got to do something in the 
present and they've got to plan something for the future. 
And I reached the conclusion at the end of my eight-week 
study that if they remain under their present form of socialist 
government for another five years—and they have now set 
the election, as you know, for February 23rd—they are 
headed for a very low rung on the ladder of nations; that 
their future as a world power is almost hopeless. 

In fact I don’t know but what they've already missed 
the boat, even if they were to change their form of govern- 
ment now. Because, you know, there has been a world-wide 
seller's market during the past five years, which always 
favors an industrial nation, such as Great Britain. How- 
ever, instead of developing their export trade, promoting 
their internal economy, increasing their efficiency and man- 
hour production, they have largely devoted all their time, 
funds, and energies to experimenting in socialistic projects. 
And now that we have a worldwide buyer’s market, gener- 
ally speaking, they are in a very poor competitive position. 
In fact they have just about priced themselves out of the 
market—which accounts, of course, for their recent devalu- 
ation of their currency. That move, by the way, is not a 
cure at all. It is simply a shot in the arm, another opiate to 
add to the several they’ve had during these four or five years. 

Now, after five years of peace, Great Britain is the only 
major nation in the world with strict rationing and price 
control of most of the necessary articles of living. Their 
rate of taxation is almost unbearable: forty percent of their 
national income goes into their income tax. Last year they 
levied a special tive percent levy on all invested wealth in 
Great Britain. Their death tax ranges anywhere from fifty 
to eighty percent of sizeable estates. 

Absenteeism is very high in the plants, and man-hour 
production is very low. The black market is rampant 
throughout Great Britain. This is always the case, I think, 
when you have government restrictions and regulations in 
time of peace. | don’t know whether the absenteeism is due 
to their diet or not. Some of them blame it on that. I doubt 
it; I think it is probably due largely to their high rate of 
taxation, because even the working man in the plant very 
quickly reaches the point where one-half of the next pound 
he earns goes to the government. He is likely to say, “Well, 
I don’t want to work half of my time for the government. 
I will just quit and come back next week.” 

You often wonder how the socialist government came into 
power back in 1945 when the English threw Mr. Churchill 
and his party out of office, and how the Socialists have been 
able to stay in power. There are a number of reasons, | 
think. I had dinner one evening with Mr. Griffiths Wool- 


lard, a member of the London City Council, and after din- 
ner he took me to the London Fire Department headquarters 
where they put on a special showing of two films showing 
the bombing of London. And he said to me later, “You 
know, during those terrible days we said to ourselves that 
if we ever came out of the war safely and victoriously, we 
would never complain about anything else again.” You can 
easily understand how they would reach that attitude—but 
it seemed to me that they have now reached the point where 
they are perhaps too proud of the fact that they can lead a 
life of austerity. Their attitude is like that of some folks 
up in Tennessee whom we sometimes say seem to be “‘en- 
joying poor health.” I believe they would be better oft if 
they complained a little more and weren't so satisiied with 
their life of austerity. 

Then there are those who will say to you, “The English 
are good, sound, substantial people. We've always come 
through and we'll muddle through this time some way or 
other.”” Well, that’s a rather risky conclusion to reach—that 
because you always have done something, vou always will 
do something. 

However, the major reason, I am sure, why the Socialists 
have been able to stay in office is that the rank and file of 
the people, the wage-earning groups and on up into other 
classes, still believe that the Labor government will come 
through on its many promises made at the time of the elec- 
tion—and undoubtedly they were elected on the basis of 
their promises. They promised everything. “They promised 
a higher standard of living, relatively high wages, full em- 
ployment, and mainly they promised “tree” welfare benefits 
of all sorts. They promised to bring this about through a 
policy of bulk buying by the government, through nationali- 
zation of industry, through a redistribution of the national 
wealth, and in many other ways. The people were urged 
not to spend their money but to save it, so that they could 
accumulate savings which the government might use in pro- 
moting the industrial development of the nation. That 
might have been all right, except that the savings finally 
had to be used to pay the deficits which arose under the 
nationalized industries. 

Under the system of bulk buying that | mentioned, noth- 
ing is bought now in the markets of the world and brought 
into Great Britain except by the British government. Of 
course that makes the buying a political transaction rathei 
than a commercial transaction. You saw that reach a climax 
last May, when the British government was engaged in a 
dispute with the Argentine government over their meat con- 
tract. They had to reduce the meat ration while 1 was there 
to eight pence worth per person, per week. 
that’s not much meat. 

Their food subsidies last year cost them 1 billion, 940 
million dollars, or approximately one-seventh of their total 
national budget. The raw materials that they bring into 
Great Britain and distribute to their manufacturers cost 
them on the average thirty percent more than in the free 
markets of the world. 

When they were elected in 1945, the Socialists said that 
certain industries were monopolistic and inefhicient, and 
therefore they must take them over and operate them in the 
“better interests” of the people. So they proceeded to issue 
non-maturing 234% government bonds, which they ex- 
changed for the face value of the outstanding bonds and 
current value of the common stocks of these various indus- 
tries. They nationalized the coal mines and immediately 
lost 92 million dollars the first year they operated them. 
They nationalized the railroads and lost 120 million dollars 
the first year. They nationalized civil aviation; they've lost 
100 million dollars in civil aviation. They nationalized utili- 
ties: gas, electricity, cables and wireless. They are now in 
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the process, as vou 


Britain 


know, of nationalizing the steel industry 
the most efficient industry in the whole 
land 

‘Thev say that if they return to office at the next election, 
they will set about nationalizing the sugar refining industry, 
the cement industry, all the minerals of Great Britain, all 
the production and distribution of meat, that they will take 
i" wn, and operate all the industrial insurance companies 
of Great Britain. can readily see what a hold that 
would give them on the British economy without 
farther, and of 


One ot 


You 
going any 
course they would not stop. 
the great fallacies in British thinking—and per- 
s one which extends over to our own country—was 
their belief at the beginning of this movement that they 
have part socialism and part free enterprise. I had 
quite a conversation one day with the chairman of the board 
of Late & Lyle, the largest sugar refining concern in Great 
Britain. He said that when the Socialists first started talking 
nationalization they didn’t say a word about the sugar refin- 
ing industry. “They were able to convince some otherwise 
sound-thinking industrialists and business men that it might 
be all right to nationalize the coal mines and the railroads. 
And when they did that, sugar refining was moved up a 
couple of notches. ‘Then they came along and convinced 
them that it might be all right to nationalize civil aviation 
and various utilities, still saying nothing about sugar. When 
they had accomplished that, sugar refining was moved up a 
tew more notches, until now sugar refining is right at the 
top of the list. And he said to me, “Here’s something you 
folks will do well to remember: When the socialist camel 
once gets his head in the tent of free enterprise, he'll never 
be satisfied until he’s all the way in—and there’s not room 
enough for both of them.” 

I think that if you pause to consider socialism very seri- 
ously, you'll realize that they can’t stop. Socialism, by its 
very nature, means complete control of production and dis- 
tribution, and command of labor and wages. You can’t have 
part free enterprise and part socialism. 

It is also interesting to see what has happened to organ- 
ized labor under a socialist government. By special permis- 
sion | sat in on the first dispute of a trades union in a 
nationalized industry before the National Arbitration ‘Tri- 
bunal. ‘he dispute involved the Cables and Wireless Union, 
and it seemed to me to be a significant occasion, because the 
trades unions of Great Britain are just now beginning to 
realize that they have no place whatever in nationalization. 
In that case, the government is both the employer and the 
referee, and when the union has a complaint it has two 
strikes on it before it 
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gets started. ‘The union people write 
a letter of complaint to 10 Downing Street or Whitehall, 
and it may be answered in six months—or it may not be 
answered at all. When it isn’t answered they don’t know 
exactly what to do about it. ‘They are finding out that the 
government, as an employer, is a much more vague, imper- 
sonal somebody or other, much more ruthless and much 
harder with, than private employers ever were or 
ever wanted to be. ‘They are realizing that a government 
which can destroy free enterprise can also destroy organ- 
ized labor. 


to deal 


The free welfare benefits that I mentioned center particu- 
larly in the National Health Act, i.e., socialized medicine. 
Well, it seems to me that even if they believed this was the 
way to handle the problem, they might first have stopped 
and asked themselves the question, Can we afford it? There 
are a lot of things that a lot of us would like to have if 
we could afford them—and nations are no different from 
individuals. And they certainly weren't able to afford it 
under the circumstances at the time. They estimated the cost 
for the first year at 608 million dollars. It actually cost 


them | billion and 40 million dollars. Now they’re estimat- 
ing the cost for this second year at 1 billion, 200 million 
dollars. If that estimate is as far off as the one for the first 
year, no one knows what socialized medicine will cost. They 
pay their doctors $3.40 per patient, per year, and it makes 
no difference whether the doctor waits on the patient once 
or a hundred times—or not at all. Of course it’s less than 
this in our money under the devalued pound—about $2.45. 
And the poor doctors get just as much as the good doctors. 
The hospitals are overcrowded; the doctors’ offices are over- 
crowded. The personal relationship between the doctor and 
his patient has just about disappeared. It is now a matter 
of mass production. 

I suppose it’s nothing but human nature that when people 
think something is free, they all want it and they want it 
right now. And the English think that all of these things 
are free: free medicine, free dentures, free spectacles, free 
wigs, free hot water bottles, free corsets for the ladies even. 
If her doctor will certify that it’s for her health and well- 
being, an English lady can get a free corset. ‘They tell me 
it’s amazing as to what those doctors will certify to over 
there in Great Britain at the present time. 

I saw one item in a newspaper which amused me con- 
siderably, although the British were taking it rather seri- 
ously. It seems that a worker in one of their plants had 
received a permit to leave work five minutes early, because 
he had a bad heart condition and couldn’t run with the 
crowd to catch the bus. But now he was back before the 
doctor asking for another permit. He said that so many 
other workers in the plant had the same permit he had, that 
now he wanted a permit to leave work five minutes earlier 
than those who were leaving five minutes early. They were 
having quite a discussion as to whether to give it to him 
or not! 

Well, this “planned economy” is just not working out 
like they planned it. This “fair share for all’ that the Social- 
ists bragged about is simply turning out to be a “fair share 
of austerity for all.” 

I talked with Mr. George Schwartz, the brilliant econo- 
mist of the London Sunday Times, at some length one day 
about this question of a “planned economy.” 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘the planned economy might work out 
all right if all the people in all the world would let Great 
Britain do all the planning. The trouble is that some of 
the other nations in the world want to plan things once in 
awhile, and that upsets all our planning!” 

They should have read a little more carefully, perhaps, 
Robert Burns’ lines about “the best laid plans of mice and 
men.” 

I am sure you have often heard it said, as I have, that 
socialism won't work because Socialists won't work. There’s 
a lot of truth in that. But there is a fundamental, underlying 
reason why they won't work: They have no incentive to 
work. They have been taught that the government will take 
care of them; so why should they work. Socialism destroys 
incentive; it stifles ambition; it kills initiative. 

Socialism doesn’t propose to create anything. It only pro- 
poses to take over what free enterprise has created, on the 
theory that it will be handled in the better interests of the 
people. Socialism penalizes superior ability, and it subsidizes 
laziness. 

The experience of Great Britain during the past five years 
convinces me at least, quite thoroughly, that it makes no dif- 
ference whether you believe in Socialism or not—it just 
won't work. It simply violates some fundamental laws of 
both morals and economics that make it impossible for it 
to work. 

One of the organizations over there that was very helpful 
to me was the Society for Individual Freedom, headed up 
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by Sir Ernest Benn. They invited me to their annual 
luncheon at one of the big London hotels in May, and there 
were some four of five hundred distinguished Britishers pres- 
ent that day. Sir Ernest came over to me at the beginning 
of the meeting and said, “I would like to call on you to 
extend a vote of thanks at the end of the program.” 

I told him I felt quite complimented, but asked what he 
wanted me to say and how long he wanted me to talk. 

“Say anything you like,” he told me, “and talk for five 
or six minutes if you will.” 

When he called on me, I simply got up and told them 
something about the Southern States Industrial Council. I 
told them something about the South. I said that over in my 
part of the United States, when we speak of the war we're 
not talking about the First World War. We're not even 
talking about the Second World War—we're talking about 
the Civil War! Some folks down there, I said, will still 
tell you that the North didn’t whip the South. The South 
just wore itself out whipping the North! 

Then I told them, be that as it may, the people of the 
South were left as poor, as impoverished, as destitute after 
that War as perhaps any people, anywhere, at any time. And 
they didn’t have any lend-lease to help them back in those 
days. They didn’t have any United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration to help them. They didn’t have 
any rich neighbor across the ocean that would loan them 
a few billion dollars back in those days. They didn’t have 
any grandiose global recovery scheme worked out to aid 
their economy back in those days. They had to come back 
the best way they could by the hard work, thrift, sweat, 
energy, and determination of the people. Yet, even so, they 
had no thought of going communistic on account of their 
hardships; and the people of the South as a whole have con- 
sistently adhered to those fundamental principles of democ- 
racy—local self-government and freedom of the individual. 

Then I said, “We don’t want to go socialistic in the 
United States because if we do, we have no idea whatever 
where our Marshall Aid is coming from!” 

Well, I wasn’t taking as big a risk as you might imagine 
by saying what I did, because I should say that most of the 
people in the audience believed the same way I do about it. 
In fact, I got a very fine reception, and one of them came 
up to me after the meeting and invited me to his home down 
in Sussex for the weekend. He said he had a socialist member 
of Parliament coming down for dinner Saturday night, and 
he wanted me to help convert him! And I accepted the 
invitation and had a very fine visit. 

One of the startling things, ladies and gentlemen, that 
was said to me by sound-thinking, substantial Britishers— 
professional men as well as industrialists—was this: The 
greatest service the United States could render the people 
of Great Britain would be to stop Marshall Aid and the 
sooner you stop it the better. All it has done, they said, has 
been to subsidize a socialist government. All it has done 
has been to enable a socialist government to claim credit for 
benefits it has provided the people, for which it deserves no 
credit whatever. The sooner we can get back on our feet, 
they said, and make our own way, as hard as it might be, 
the better it will be for all of us. 

Now, that’s very startling to me because they are enor- 
mously appreciative of our generosity. But I believe those 
individuals can see through this problem perhaps a little 
better than the masses, who are always willing to accept 
whatever is handed them on a silver platter. Because | 


reached the same conclusion. I think that under their pres- 
ent form of government the English will need Marshall Aid 
just as badly in 1952 when it is supposed to end, as they 
did in 1948 when it began. In fact, I think they'll need it 





just as badly in 2052, because it’s nothing but human nature 
—and this is true of nations just as much as it is of indi- 
viduals—that the more you give a man the more he wants, 
and if you give it to him long enough, he'll finally con- 
sider it his by right. 

I told those Rotary clubs over there about the fellow here 
in the United States who went into the rent control office 
of his particular area. He walked up to the administrator's 
desk and said, “I want to know who is my landlord.” 

“Well,” the administrator said, “he’s the man you pay 
your rent to.” 

“I don’t pay any rent,” the fellow replied, and went on 
to explain that about nine years before he had found a vacant 
house, and had moved in and lived there ever since rent-free. 

“If that’s the case,” 
complaint ?” 

“Well,” the fellow answered, ‘the roof's beginning to 
leak, and if somebody don’t fix it I’m going to move out!” 

I don’t know of a surer way to lose a friend, than by 
getting him in the habit of receiving loans and gifts, and 
then discontinuing them. I hope that won’t be our end result 
with Great Britain, but I think it is entirely possible. | 
think, too, it would be tragic. 

They’ve gone through with their policy of “soaking the 
rich,” their redistribution of the national wealth with a 
vengeance, and they’ve done it in five years’ time—until Sir 
Stafford Cripps had to get up and make a public statement 
to the effect that there could be no further source of income 
from that method of taxation. ‘That was a terrible disillu- 
sionment to those folks, because they had been told that there 
was no end to the benefits they could obtain by a policy of 
redistributing the national wealth. 

I had industrialist after industrialist o. r there say to me: 
“For God's sake, don’t let socialism get control in the United 
States of America. You are our last great hope for freedom 
in this world, and if it’s lost there, it’s lost everywhere.” 
And don’t tell those industrialists that “it can’t happen here” 
in our own country—they will laugh at you. They'll tell 
you that if anyone had told them ten years ago—or even 
as late as five years ago—that they would now be living 
under the kind of government they;have, they would have 
said he was crazy. But, they say, “Now we've got it, and 
we are so tangled up in it, we don’t know whether we'll 
ever get out of it or not.” It is tragic to see the frustration 
and the near hopelessness of the British people at the pres- 
ent time. 

As interesting as it is to know what has happened in Great 
Britain, however, it is even more important for us to ask 
ourselves the question: Are we learning our lesson from 
their experience? Upon our answer to that question, it seems 
to me, depends the future welfare of this nation and its 
people. We are having state-control measures, “planned 
economy’ measures, presented to us from time to time; we 
will continue to have them, but just remember this—that 
no matter how well they read on paper, how good they 
sound from the mouths of the politicians, they inevitably lead 
to stagnation and ruin. It’s all right to want all the things 
they want—it’s all right to want all the things they wanted 
—but for goodness sakes let’s not make the mistake that 
they have made, in making the cure worse than the disease 
was in the first place. 

If we ever accept “the government-will-take-care-of-you” 
philosophy, it seems to me we would be betraying the whole 
heritage that has been founded for us here in this nation 
during the past one hundred and sixty years. If ‘we ever 
accept the planned economy, and the so-called welfare state, 
it would make all our battles for freedom from Bunker Hil! 
to Iwo Jima nothing more than a travesty and a farce. 
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We don’t want to be regimented over here in this country 
perhaps any more than those people wanted to be regimented 
in Great Britain. We don’t want to be ordered around, and 
have our lives ordered around. We don’t want to be told 
by our —and when to do it—and 
how to do it—and how much we can get for.doing it—and 
what we can do with the money after we get it. But that’s 
exactly what has happened in Great Britain. And I should 

iy, ladies and gentlemen, that is what always happens when 
the people turn over to their government the responsibility 
for doing things for them that they ought to be doing for 
themselves. | hope we won't forget that in the days ahead. 

Back in the early days of this nation, when the people 
vere interested in what lay ahead of them, they crowded 
around Benjamin Iranklin one day as he came out of Con- 
titution Hall, and said, “Mr. l’ranklin, what do we have?” 

“Well,” he said, ‘you have a republic, if you can keep it.” 

\s | consider the situation in the world at the present 
time——-and right here in our own country—lI can’t help but 
nearer than ever before in 
our history to the time when we must decide whether we 
can keep our republic. We certainly cannot take our free- 
dom for granted. If ever in our history we needed to realize 
that the price of liberty is eternal vigilance, it is right now. 
Now is the time to stop Socialism in the United States of 
\merica. ‘lomorrow will be too late. The responsibility for 
stopping it rests on people just like you and me. 

| rarely ever make a speech at a civic club meeting, ora 
Chamber of Commerce or trade association meeting, or be- 
any other group, (and I’m making them constantly), 
that several of the audience don't come up to me after the 
‘That's fine. | agree with every- 


government what to do 


reach the conclusion that we're 


tore 
talk and say: 
thing you say. You're certainly correct that we are traveling 
straight down the road Sut this group here 
today is not the one you need to talk to. You need to get 
it across to those who don't We don’t 
need it. 

| used to think that perhaps that comment was right. It 
caused me considerable concern that perhaps 1 was not reach- 
ing the masses ot the people who did not understand what 
was happening to our traditional American form of govern- 
ment. But as time has gone by, and as | view the situation 
today, I’m quite doubtful of the truth of that comment. 

1 don’t doubt but that most of the individuals in the 
groups | talk to do agree with most of the things I say. I 
don't doubt the advisability of getting this message to as many 
people as possible. But I do doubt very much the conclusion 
that these very individuals to whom I am talking day after 
day don’t need the message. Because while they may agree 
that we're headed straight down the road to Socialism, and 
the loss of individual freedom in this nation, I am more and 


close of my 
to Socialism. 


believe as we do. 


more convinced that very few of them are doing anything 
about it. They may think they are. But a passive belief 
in freedom is not going to solve our problem. Citizenship 
in a free democratic form of government is an individual 
responsibility, and there is not a one of us who can escape it. 

| had a conversation the other day with a business man 
whom I| know very well. He said to me, “As I consider 
federal housing, as I consider subsidized agriculture, and 
free lunches in the schools, and as I consider many other 
measures now in effect or proposed, I wonder why the people 
of this country don’t see that they are all steps to complete 
state control and destruction of the private enterprise system 
that has made our nation great. When will the people 
wake up?” 

| happen to know that individual very well. 1 happen to 
know that he seldom, if ever, votes at election time. I hap- 
pen to know that he gives very little, if any, support to the 
business and industry-representing organizations that act as 
the voice of free enterprise. I happen to know that he takes 
no firm position before his employees, or before the public 
in general on issues that vitally attect the preservation of the 
free enterprise system which makes the very existence of his 
business possible. “he question is not, When will the people 
wake up? The question is, when will he wake up? 

The sin of omission can be just as serious as the sin of 
commission. I am beginning to reach the conclusion that if 
the United States of America goes all the way along the 
road to Socialism, the responsibility for doing so will rest 
squarely upon the shoulders of our so-called better class of 
citizens—upon those who say: “Get the message to those 
who need it; We don’t need it.’’ Because, after all, there 
is a certain thing called noblesse oblige—a certain responsi- 
bility of leadership which cannot be ignored, least of all in 
a democratic nation. I am personally convinced that if all 
the business and educational and professional and religious 
leaders of this country would carry out their full responsi- 
bility as individual citizens, if they would work together and 
give their whole-hearted support and time and means to the 
preservation of our traditional American way of life, the 
America, we have known would be kept for our children. 
Otherwise, it will not. 

It is not so difficult for us to see the things that leap at 
us; it seems very difficult for us to see the things that creep 
upon us. We have been warned by many of our responsible 
leaders in recent months of the “creeping paralysis of social- 
ism’”’—and that we are already far along the road to a 
socialist state in the United States no thoughtful person can 
deny. It is not yet too late to turn back, but if the octopus 
of socialism fastens his blood-sucking tentacles upon many 
more phases of our economy, it soon will be too late to save 
America. Let’s do something about it NOW! 


“The Job of Selling America to the 
Americans” 


WHAT HAVE WE TO SELL? 


By HERMAN W. STEINKRAUS, President of the United States Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
and President, Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport, Conn. 


. 


Delivered before the National Sales Executives Club, New York City, February 28, 1950 


T’S a real pleasure to be here this noon and speak to a 
group of sales managers. You know—it’s quite some 
time since I have sat down with a group of sales man- 

agers and it seems familiar to me, and yet I didn’t realize 
how much enthusiasm the crowd has and also how much 


boastfulness. Goodness gracious, the things that I’ve heard 
said about people up here about themselves and how good 
they are, but that is really what made American sales man- 
agement so successful, the fact that you have confidence in 
each other. 
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I have been very much interested in the idea that you have 
13,000 sales managers in this organization; that your slogan 
is “better standards of living through better selling’; that 
your chairman of the board has spoken to some 50,000 and 
no doubt sold everyone of them as he has sold me the first 
time I met him and doesn’t have to be resold; but I want 
to say to you gentlemen in the start of what I have to say 
that while you may be selling to 50,000 salesmen around the 
country; you are being outsold to 150,000,000. 

To speak about selling to 50,000 salesmen when a very 
large part of the 150,000,000 people of America are not at all 
sold on your slogan, “better standards of living through 
better selling’, but rather their slogan is getting to be 
“better standards of living through bigger government bene- 
tits’ and you have to admit it, gentlemen, that is the situation 
this country is facing today. 

Having been a salesman and a sales executive most of my 
life, | think I recognize as much as you do the fact that the 
success or failure of practically every company in this coun- 
try depends upon the effectiveness of its selling organization. 
Salesmanship is the very life blood of American business and 
as it may be true in individual companies, | am wondering 
whether it is not true about the nation as a whole. We 
haven’t done a good job of selling America to Americans. 
We have taken it for granted. 

I can remember when I was a young salesman some of the 
advice that I used to get which I still remember. One was 
—don’t ever talk politics or religion because it will inter- 
fere with your business. We have always thought that we 
would leave politics and religion to others and we'd take 
care of the business. Unfortunately, we have found out that 
politicians have taken care of not only other matters but 
they've also done a pretty good job of discrediting business. 

Why is it today, for example, that while anyone in this 
country is willing to admit that we make wonderful prod- 
ucts, that the engineering and research departments of our 
various industrial concerns are par excellent and cannot be 
equalled anywhere in the world, that our finance men are 
giants in their own field, and that our sales organizations 
are superb—and yet what we represent in toto they are 
rejecting. 

All you have to do is to look at the polls of public opinion 
from any one of the representative concerns to see what the 
people are thinking today. Not so long ago a poll was taken 
as to whom did the people of this country believe did the 
most good for the people—was it government ?—was it union 
leadership ?—or was it business?—and the percentage ran 
something like this: 43% government—42% union—and 
15% business. That is how we have been outsold by others 
on the biggest selling job before this country today. 

Now why is that true? Why are we facing this situa- 
tion? Because unless we analyze what we are up against, 
it’s pretty hard to organize a sales campaign to swing the 
tide the other way. 

I don’t know whether you are aware of the fact, but there 
are some extremely well-organized selling organizations, in- 
cluding door-to-door selling, that are probably larger than 
any organizations represented in the National Sales Execu- 
tives Club. 

For example, the Hoover Commission Reports recently 
disclosed that in the various government departments of this 
country there are upwards of 35,000 government employees 
devoted to the so-called subject of “public relations’. Every 
single department has a well-organized staff looking after 
the public relations of that department with experienced re- 
porters and photographers and with all the necessary tape 
recording instruments and everything else that go with pub- 
licity and public relations. Those men have just one purpose 





in mind and that is selling their goods day in and day out 
to the American people. 

Furthermore, they have only one directive head in the long 
run who sets their policy. ‘Thirty-five thousand people in 
that game can certainly do a very effective job in selling, 
especially when they've been left to themselves without any 
real opposition for a period of a good many years. 

Secondly, take a look at the labor—at organized labor. 
At the hearing before the Congressional Committees a couple 
of years ago when the question came up as to how much was 
the annual take of organized labor, the figures were disclosed 
approximately as follows: the annual take of the CIO is 
$100,000,000 a year; the annual take of the AFL is some- 
where between $75,000,000 an@ $100,000,000; the Miners’ 
is around $50,000,000 a year in dues. 

Three men can practically speak for 15,000,000 union 
members in this country. John L. Lewis, Bill Green and 
Phil Murray. What they say sets the policies of their or 
ganizations. Furthermore, not only have they the money 
which they can appropriate for doing their own type of sel! 
ing, but they have plenty of door-to-door volunteer sales 
men in the form of stewards. If you will talk to your own 
senators and congressmen, they will tell you these men are 
the ones that they are very concerned about in their district. 
But, you will also find if you ask those congressmen or 
senators of yours as to what kind of a selling job is being 
done in Washington for American business, they'll say they 
haven't got anybody—that businessmen have let them down. 

If you go to some of those outstanding men in the gov 
ernment who have gone there tor the purpose of helping pre- 
serve the kind of a country that has made us so great, you 
sit down and talk with them quietly, and they will admit 
that very, very seldom do they see a businessman calling upon 
them to tell them what a good job they’re doing, to en- 
courage them to stand fast, but they will tell you of plenty 
of businessmen who come to Washington to criticize them 
because they're not doing this or that or the other thing for 
their particular company or for their particular community. 

Now, gentlemen, one thing about sales executives that | 
have always found in the 35 years of my selling experience 
is—they’re willing to look the facts in the face. “They're 
willing to analyze their territory and analyze their products, 
and if a product needs improvement, they're willing to see 
that the product is improved and they fight to improve it, 
and if better selling methods are needed, they take every pains 
to try to develop those better selling methods. 

Now who is meeting this tremendous force of salesmen 
of the government, with its public relations departments as 
well as its leading speakers on every important means of 
communication—day in, day out? Who are those who have 
been trying to carry this banner? I don’t believe I could list 
them all, but I can list some that you know and give you 
some idea of their relative strength. 

Now, for instance, the organization of which I have the 
privilege of being the president—the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. It is the Washington headquarters of some 
25 hundred local and state chambers and perhaps 600 trade 
associations, and its annual budget is about two and a half 
million dollars as against some two hundred and fifty mil- 
lion dollars of labors’ take and a million that are devoted 
by the government for pubic relations. The amount or the 
comparison is insignificant. 

Furthermore, that budget is divided up into 18 different 
departments trying to serve every phase of American busi- 
ness and the organization was never organized for the pur- 
pose of being able to carry the broad sales program of sell- 
ing America to Americans, but rather of rendering specific 
service to very definite segments of our economy. 
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The National Association of Manufacturers has a budget 
not much larger than that of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. Furthermore, there are no one or three men who 
an speak for American business. Our whole basis of busi- 
ness has been established on the basis of vigorous competi- 
tion. Even in specific industries competition is so keen that 
over a period of years there is not too much love's labor 
lost between competitors in the same line, but when we come 
to talk about the broad proposition of selling America to 
Americans, we have been so occupied with the competition 
imong ourselves for business in our respective lives that we 
have ignored selling the very foundation on which our busi- 
ness rests. . 

Very, very few men or women in this country have done 
the sort of thing that your Ed Motley has done consistently 
for a period of years, and that your Bob Whitney is doing. 
You can count the people who are spending consistently a 
part of their daily lives in selling America to the Ameri- 
ans on a very, very small list. 

I've had the opportunity of being on radio and television 
programs and talking to audiences in different parts of the 
ountry. I made it a policy right off the bat to spend com- 
paratively little time in talking to our Chambers of Com- 
merce because we do too much talking to ourselves, and not 
enough to the large audiences who ought to be told the truth 
‘bout many things which they are not getting the truth 
about today. 

And in that work I have tried to find out how can we 
effectively do this job. So I invited a group of radio men, 
owners of individual radio stations around the country, to 
come to Washington and discuss—how can we get the story 
across to the mililons of radio listeners? 

Whether we like it or not, we have to admit that most 
\mericans don’t read very much. They do listen to the 
radio and they do look at pictures. Television is getting to 
be more and more popular, and that is about the only way 
we can reach large audiences, with perhaps the exception of 
“Parade Magazine” and the comic section of the news- 
papers which is somewhat in the same class. 

Well, among these radio men who have been in the broad- 
asting business as independents for a good many years was 
a fellow by the name of Bill Stone from Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. Bill Stone is a man who about ten years ago started 
hillbilly music on the radio. His station is owned by an 
nsurance company, and the president of the insurance com- 
pany almost every week criticizes Bill Stone for his four-hour 
hillbilly program on Saturday nights, until one time his 
president was up in Canada on a fishing trip and had occasion 
to go into the little town near the fishing camp for some 
supplies on a Saturday evening—and he saw a large group 
of the natives sitting around the radio in the one and only 
store in the community, listening to his program from Nash- 
ville, “Vennessee. Well, he got pretty much convinced after 
he talked to those folk that hillbilly music is listened to by 
a great many people, and the sales of that insurance com- 
pany are a test to the fact that it has also sold a great deal 
of insurance, 

But to get back to my story—Bill Stone was one of these 
men who came to Washington, and I said to him, “How are 
we going to reach the | 


people with our story —with the 
American story? 


and he said, “Wait a minute, let’s not 
go too far about how to reach the people. Let's talk about 
what have you got to sell. You can’t sell nothing. You 
can't sell just words. What's your product? 

“Your competitor's got a product and people like it pretty 
well. It appeals to them. They like the idea of socialized 
medicine. “hey like the idea of everybody having a better 
education at government expense. They like high prices 





for the farmers and low prices for the consumers. /¥ hat 
have you got to sell?” 

Gentlemen, what have we got to sell? Have you ever 
thought that through? 

I went to one of the largest advertising agencies in New 
York, who handle the advertising for Camel cigarettes and 
some other very important lines of products, and they cer- 
tainly know something about selling ideas to the masses. 
They’re very proud of the fact that they put Camel cigar- 
ettes into the number one position of this last year. 

J] said to them, “I’m spending half of my time and most 
of my energy on this job of the U. S. Chamber, and the one 
thing I find is there’re too few of us that are doing some 
thinking about the job that needs to be done. Since I’m 
doing this kind of a job, I feel perfectly at liberty to say to 
you—you ought to be doing something for the country that 
permits you to make good, fine business from your advertis- 
ing, so I’m asking you—point blank—to help me find an 
answer to some of the problems that are before the country.” 

This man said, “Well, I wouldn’t hesitate a moment to 
get our staff together and spend time on helping you. What 
do you want? 

I said, “I want to find out how to tell our story to the 
masses—how to sell America to the Americans. What is 
the approach that we have to make? What have we got to 
sell ?” 

I want to tell you it is six or nine months since that con- 
versation started, but recently after accepting and then re- 
jecting many ideas, they called me down and said, ““We'd 
like to talk with you. We think we've got an idea.” So I 
came down to their New York offices, and-they had their 
idea-men and others together, and they said, “We've got 
to have something that is vitally important to the American 
citizens that we can talk about and to which we can link 
all other matters,” and he said, ““We've come to the con- 
clusion that the one thing that every American is vitally 
interested in is his job—not American opportunity—not free 
enterprise—not a lot of those things that are up in the sky, 
but his job—where he spends most of his waking hours.” 

Why are you here today? Because of your job. You 
want to learn how to do that job better. You're meeting 
with your associates in order to learn how to do a better 
job as a sales executive. You spend most of your waking 
hours thinking about your job and how you can do it better 
and how you can advance. 

I told them I thought they had the right point. I tried 
it out on these radio fellows. They said, “Well that’s the 
nearest we've ever heard to anything that you can sell 
to the average individual—the importance of his job. Those 
things that hurt his job he should be against—and those 
things that help his job he should be for—anything that 
helps make it a steadier job, a better job, and a better pay- 
ing job. He wants a job free from strife and strikes and 
turmoil, a job that protects the earning power of his money. 
There you have something you can talk about to anybody 
in any walk of life.” 

I give it to you as a thought for your consideration. |] 


A 


can see from your literature that you do a great deal of 
analyzing and study. You’re accustomed to thinking things 
through. Now Id like to enlist the activity of the National 
Sales Executives Association in the biggest selling job that 
lies before this nation today—before the entire world—as a 
matter of fact, and that is to sell America back to the 
Americans and to do it so effectively and so positively that 
there will be no more fear or questions or uncertainty as to 
the direction we are going. 

If we do not do something like that, we are sunk. I want 
to tell you this matter of pussy-footing around has got to 
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end. We've got to face the facts. We are going in a direc- 
tion that is not the direction which has made this country 
great. 

Recently I was in a debate with Norman Thomas and 
Helen Gahagan Douglas on the “Town Meeting of the 
Air” on the subject of ‘““The Welfare State and Socialism.” 
On a number of those programs I have sat in a good many 
conferences in which businessmen and politicians said, “Oh 
you can’t oppose these things. You've got to say, “Oh 
we're for them but we can do them better’.”.—Well, I de- 
cided for a change to come out positively and definitely that 
I was against everything in the welfare state and everything 
in socialism because they’re on the same road. 

But I think the public is waking up. Here is something I 
noticed. I was on that same program not much more than 
a year previously and I was booed properly—improperly, I 
mean—when I mentioned that the Hoover Report made 
thousands of recommendations as to how we could have a 
more efficient government at less money. I thought I’d prob- 
ably be in for a booing again this time when I took the 
definite stand that the best social security for the American 
people is good jobs and good opportunities for the future, 
an incentive for business to create more jobs, that that was 
the social security that had made us great and was one 
which we understood. I said if we ever threw that away, 
we'd probably be in for a lot of trouble and we should have 
none of it. And | want to tell you that audience applauded 
and applauded vigorously. Maybe some of you heard the pro- 
gram. 

The people of this country have been confused. “Today 
they are looking for some positive leadership and some posi- 
tive talking from those people in their communities who 
they’ve been accustomed to respect and who've sat back on 
their haunches and done very little. 

Most of the blame for our present situation I think is 
on the shoulders of businessmen. Don’t you think for one 
moment that going to Washington will solve our problems. 
The only way we'll solve these problems is going to the 
people. There is no one in Washington that understands 
better than our representatives in Washington how to keep 
their ear to the ground and know what people are thinking. 
And when business has been maligned and when the Celler 
Committee gets out and talks about big business and says 
that every business ought to be controlled or licensed by the 
government as to how big it may be, you may be very sure 
that Celler is just as demogogic as most politicians, and is 
getting favorable reaction from people to that kind of 
doctrine. 

Until we’re willing to get up on our legs and go out and 
tell the true story of the fact that the entire background of 
our prosperity is American business and industry and agri- 
culture, and skilled labor, and nothing else—until we tell 
that story and show people that that is the foundation on 
which their real future security rests, we’re going to continue 
to have the politcians butter them up, and it will not make 
much difference whether it’s the Democratic Party or the 
Republican Party. 

I’m a Republican, but if you will analyze what the leaders 
of our Republican Party are saying today, the politicians in 
the Republican Party, there is a very big division of those 
who believe we still ought to say, “Yes, we'll give them all 
these things but we'll do it better,’—but only a few 
courageous ones who say, “We're going down the wrong 
road and we'd better turn.” 

1 don’t want to give the impression that I’m opposed to 
social progress. Of course I’m for progress, and we'll go on 
making progress—but we want it done the private way, and 
not by a bureaucracy. 








I’ve just finished writing a booklet to be sent to the com- 
mander of every American Legion and Veterans of Foreign 
Wars Post, telling him facts about the Hoover Commission 
Report, against some of the rather slanderous things the 
American Legion headquarters have put out about this re- 
port. Many of their statements are absolutely not true. 
We're going to mail that booklet to every commander of 
every Legion Post, and we hope we're going to get wide 
distribution for it. It brings out the fact that the veteran 
can get better treatment for less money by the reorganization 
which Mr. Hoover recommended, than they can by con- 
tinuing the present methods of extravagance and wasteful- 
ness that is going on in Washington today. 

I want to say to you gentlemen that if we can take a 
theme of showing to the commonest workman or woman 
that’s on a job—what are the things that are happening in 
this country today that make it more and more difficult for 
business to do the things that are needed to raise our stand- 
ard of living, we have something to talk about that hits 
close to their heart. 

I recognize, of course, that there are spiritual values in 
the American way of life; and they surely shouldn't be 
neglected, but on the other hand we must get the story 
down to the level of the folks at home. 

So Bill Stone and I talked about what we had to sell, 
and then we demonstrated some of our suggested sales pro- 
gram to him. One of them was a series of records which 
we thought were pretty good—10 or 12 minute speeches 
about taxes, about hidden taxes, about the American way of 
life and so on, and we said to Bill, because by this time we 
were calling each other by our first names—‘“Bill, what do 
you think of this?” 

Well, Bill’s a salesman, a sales executive. He didn't say. 
“It’s no good.” ‘‘Well,” he said, “you're shooting at a very 
much higher level than 1 do in my program.” “Now,” he 
said, “you take for instance this speech of 10 minutes here 
—I don’t think you’d find very many people listening to 10 
minutes, to an address, over the radio.” 

You see, in that respect, I’m lucky. 
closed on you here this noon. 

But he said—‘‘The way we do it is this way. If we've 
got something we want to put over, whether it is the Red 
Cross campaign or anything else, we use one of several 
methods. One is to go to the high school principals and 
say, ‘We'd like to have one of the little girls from your 
school to be chosen to come over and be on a radio program 
next Saturday afternoon’,’—and he gets one from every 
high school in town and the whole school system of Nash- 
ville knows that Mary and John and Jimmy are going to be 
on a radio program that Saturday afternoon at four o'clock. 

He said, “We get them in there and we don’t talk with 
the radio audience at all. We just talk to these children. 
We tell them the same things you're saying in this speech. 
Only once in a while we say, ‘Mary, do you understand 
that ?’——-Mary may say, ‘No, | don’t think that’s right. I 
don’t agree with you on that’—and then you get your 
punches home.” 

“And,” he said, “we sell our stuff that way. We don’t 
want any big names in our town. We may get the garage 
mechanic, the station attendant, the grocery keeper—bring 
four or five of them into a program and we discuss what 
about the future of America. We let them do some of the 
talking. They can sell the masses a lot better than we can. 
But we direct them in their thinking. We help them to stay 
on the subject. ' 

“Now,” he says, “you've got to start to do some real 
selling to the American people on the level that they will 
grasp and that they will be interested in listening to. Then 
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they are simply outsiders listening in to your program of 
talking with the garage mechanic and so on.” 

Don't you think that makes an awful lot of sense? 

Now why am I saying this to you, for I must close in 

ist a few minutes. I’m saying it to you because you, | 
think, as am organization contain within your membership 
more men who know how to put over an idea than any or- 
ganization in this country, whether it is the U. S. Chamber 
ot Commerce or the N. A. M. or the C. E. D. or the gov- 
ernment or labor unions. 

{ think a select group of National Sales Executives knows 
more about how to sell something if they make up their 
mind to sell it, than all of the rest of us put together. And 
| believe that instead of simply selling goods, you have got 
to take as one of your major undertakings—selling ideas, 
selling basic ideas, the basic idea which makes it possible for 
vou to be a sales manager and to be able to travel freely 
throughout this country and promote the wares of your 
company and be enthused about that product. 

Unless we become as enthused about the system that makes 
it possible for us to do that selling job, you won’t have a 
product to sell. You don’t have to look so very far to see 
that that’s a fact. 


‘mm interested to see even men who have no great speak- 


ing ability, who have found their own little method of doing 
a selling job. 

I was in Cleveland last week since | had an address to 
give there, and | got a hold of our district manager before 
| went over. We were talking shop and of course we got 
to talking about some of the things I’ve been doing. And he 
said, “You know, I get a big kick out of talking about some 
of the same things you're talking about.” 

‘Here's how I do it,” he said. “When a businessman 
starts to complain to me about what’s happening in Wash- 
ington, I pull out of my pocket here this little statement.” 
(And incidentally—this is it—a clipping from the news- 
paper, which | borrowed from him.) 

Hie would say—Did you vote in 1948? I want to read 





The State of Israel and the State of the Jew 


WE ARE CO-RELIGIOUS BUT NOT CO-NATIONALISTS 


you some statistics. Then he read the clipping. It was his 
way of selling our American system. Listen to his message: 

49% of the eligible voters of the United States failed to 
vote in 1948. 33% of the clergymen failed to vote—27 
weren't even registered. 37% of the automobile dealers 
failed to vote. 37% of the independent grocers failed to vote. 

Do these people have something at stake? 

20% of the doctors failed to vote. With socialized medi- 
cine hanging over their heads, I should think there’d be 99 
and 99 hundredths of one percent vote on that proposition. 

26 and 67 hundredths of the independent druggists failed 
to vote. 2412% of the Chamber of Commerce membership 
failed to vote. 14% of Rotary and Kiwanis failed to vote. 
49% failed to vote. 

In this election in England last week 8212% of the elec- 
torate voted. That's a very much higher percentage than 
ours. 

But I want to tell you that when it doesn’t mean enough 
to the businessmen of this country to come out and vote, 
they deserve just about what they get. 

And when the politicians learn that the American people 
don’t want any more “gimmie” stuff but they want the 
system that has made good jobs, and has made good income 
and has given them a chance to educate their children and 
to build good homes and drive good cars, those politicians 
will change in their color over night—but they'll never do 
it until you get the American people to wake up to what’s 
really at stake. 

When that time comes, we'll see a change, and I certainly 
hope that this organization of the National Sales Executives 
will take upon yourselves as one of your tasks while you are 
here to do a job on the question of how to sell America to 
the Americans. When we American businessmen make up 
our minds that we’ve had enough of what we've had and 
that we are willing to take a stand and give a part of our 
time to make America again the kind of nation we want it 
to be, we can sell America back to the Americans and return 
to the strength and the progress which has made us the 
greatest nation in the world. 





By ALFRED M. LILIENTHAL, Attorney and Author, Washington, D. C. 


WENTY-THREE years ago a lad of thirteen nerv- 
ously mounted this pulpit to assume his place in the 
Jewish Faith. During the intervening years he has 

often been confused as to exactly what Judaism was. He 

enjoved the synagogue service well enough—that is, when he 
went, which truthfully was not too often. He was, neverthe- 
less, disturbed—not by what the Torah said—but by a con- 
tinued emphasis in preachments and public utterances. He 
resented the unmistakable attempt to set him apart from other 

Americans, not as a member of a religious sect, but as a 

member of a different and distinct people. 

To resolve his doubts, this young American began to look 
into the Old ‘Testament. He made what to him was the 
startling discovery that Judaism and Zionism were not one 
and the same, that rationally he could accept one and still re- 
ject the other. Having been brought up in the democratic 
tradition of self-expression, he took up his pen and composed 
a letter to his mother, which found its way into the Reader's 
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Digest, resulting in, to use Churchillian expression, “the 
Gathering Storm.” 

It must be obvious to you by now that I have been talking 
about myself. I am here this evening thanks to a courageous 
Rabbi and to an old lady who is listening to me now. 
Though she is eighy-foui, I am certain she resents being 
referred to as “old” or even “venerable.” 

One Saturday morning this lady—my grandmother—in 
exchanging Sabbath greetings with Rabbi Rosenblum upon 
the conclusion of the service, was asked by him: “Mrs. Kohn, 
is Alfred Lilienthal your Grandson ?” 

Alertly she responded: “Why do you ask, Rabbi?” 

“Why, I read the article he wrote. Some have violently 
disagreed with his ideas, but I did not find them too bad.” 

“Well, Rabbi,” she replied, “as long as you feel that way, 
then I can admit that he is my grandson.” 

My presence here is a needed affirmation that there. are 
liberals who still subscribe to Voltaire’s philosophy: “I may 
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disagree with what you have to say, but I will defend with 
my life, your right to say it’’; that there are Jews who still 
would practice the Judaic concept of justice even as others 
would forget the principles for which their great faith stands. 

I received many letters from all parts of this country and 
even from ten nations around the globe. Some were, to say 
the least, uncomplimentary, while more expressed agreement. 
| heard from people of all religions but no one understood 
what I sought to impart better than a soldier who from a sick 
bed in a San Francisco hospital wrote as follows: 

“I want to tharik you for the spirit back of your article. 
You have undoubtedly profited from the best of Judaism 
and the best of Christianity and have incorporated these ideas 
into your thinking and character. 

“We have other ghettos in America besides Jewish. We 
have English, Italian, Negro, Portuguese, Mexican, Irish 
and the Japanese and Chinese ghettos even here in the Oak- 
land area. All seem to be of national origin first and Ameri- 
can last. 

“I, a Gentile, have never been capable of attacking any 
man’s religion, but I have never been able to condone Nation- 
alism disguised as religion, or religion disguised as National- 
ism. A Jew can be an American and worship as a Judaist but 
I can’t see how he can be an American and worship as a 
Zionist. 

“Yes, I have seen discrimination, but it seems to be quite 
balanced between Jews, Catholics and Christians—Jews who 
are still Zionists; Catholics who are still Italian, Irish or 
whatever their origin—Christians who are still aliens. But 
I have lately seen discrimination strictly on a religious basis. 
Most cases of discrimination seem to be in our own feeble 
mind. It gives an out for our personal faults. 

“Hope I haven’t bored you. I am pretty thick between the 
ears, never cared for the more complicated way of life, never 
understood Freud, Einstein, opera, Russia, Henry Wallace 
or Blackstone. I am a farmer from South Alabama. I have 
fought in two wars in the infantry and have been in Letter- 
man Hospital the last seven months. 

“My ancestry is mongrel but 1 am an American. I have 
lived and fought side by side with Jews, Catholics and 
Christians and have never been able to see much difference 
between a true Judaist and a member of any other religious 
group. The whole problem seems to be that the Zionist 
keeps reminding himself and others that he is different. 

“All the dog-faces in my ward join me in thanking you for 
this article.” 

In these simple words this soldier has pointed up far better 
than I could the differences between universal Judaism and 
Jewish nationalism. If May 14, 1948, which brought forth 
the sovereign state of Israel was D-Day for Israeli Jews, it 
was D-Day equally for the five million American Jews. The 
problem which has perplexed our creed for twenty-five 
hundred years can no longer be evaded. Since the fall of the 
kingdom of Judah in 586 B.C., members of the Jewish faith 
have been seeking a solution of their dilemma; race or faith; 
chosen people or universality; nationality or religion. 

The birth of the sovereign State of Israel means that 
American Jews no longer can exist as half a people—half a 
religion. The adherents of the oldest faith have reached the 
place at which the familiar Scotch ballad says: “Ye take the 
high road, and I'll take the low road.” For some of us the 
choice is easy. We proclaim our new credo: “We are Ameri- 
cans of Jewish faith—our nationality is American; our 
religion is Judaism. Our homeland is the U. S. A. 

For others the fork in the road has not been clearly seen. 
They, and this group constitutes the overwhelming majority, 
have not been able to discern that continued references by 





press and radio to the “Jewish” flag, ‘Jewish’ State and the 
“Jewish” Premier has caused great confusion in the public 
mind. Anti-Semitism, nurtured on the old libel that the 
Jews are necessarily a foreign group within the body politic, 
has grown—the B'nai B'rith confirms this trend—organized 
Jewry intensifies its self-identification, political, cultural and 
otherwise, with the foreign State of Israel. 

This apathetic majority does not realize the danger. They 
do not yet understand the extent to which the accepted fiction 
of Jewish unity involves them personally in the unconsidered 
emotional acts and utterances of others, which give root to 
anti-Semitism. These folks are not objective enough to ap- 
preciate that they do not possess the gift to see themselves 
as “ithers” see them. 

No one questions the undiluted Americanism of the over- 
whelming majority of American Jews who appreciate fully 
that here is one land in which we of the Jewish faith have 
always enjoyed equal rights under the law. The fault lies in 
so many unwittingly playing fellow-traveler to a small 
minority, whose usurpation of their voice they condone by 
silence. 

Let us penetrate the outward cloak of humanitarianism 
donned by the small, but vocally powerful followers of Jew- 
ish nationalism, and of Jewish separateness. Let us listen to 
their plans for us whom they say live in the “Galut,”’ in 
exile. Here are their own words. First, Dr. Chaim Weiz- 
mann when the movement was in its infancy: 

“We have never based the Zionist movement on Jewish 
suffering in Russia or any other land. These sufferings have 
never been the main-springs of Zionism.” 

Prime Minister Ben-Gurion, speaking on August 31, 1949 
to a group of Americans said: 

“Although we realized our dream of establishing a Jewish 
State, we are still at the beginning. ‘loday there are only 
nine hundred thousand Jews in Israel while the greater part 
of the Jewish people is still abroad. Our next task will not 
be easier than the creation of the Jewish State. It consists 
of bringing all Jews to Israel. . .. We appeal to the parents 
to help us bring their children here. Even if they decline to 
help, we will bring the youth to Israel, but I hope that this 
will not be necessary.” 

Is this what you want for your children? 

“The State of Israel is designed to be the national home 
of the Jewish people.”” Thus reads Article 3 of the proposed 
Constitution of Israel. 

And the echoes in this country: 

‘““‘We must stand four-square on the proposition that Zion- 
ism is not an immigration nor a refugee movement, but a 
movement to rebuild a Jewish state for the Jewish nation 
in the land of Israel.” 

Those are the words of Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver. 

The Jewish Daily Forward of June 6, 1948 intonated: 

“The Proclamation of the Independent Jewish State does 
not fulfill the whole of the Zionist program; .. . the State 
represents no more than a halting place on the road to Zion- 
isms ultimate goal—the gathering of exiled Jewry into Eretz 
Israel.” 

Daniel Frisch, President of the Zionist Organization of 
America refers to you, I and all others of the Jewish faith as 
follows: 

“Jews are members of a collective Jewish nation which 
has its center in the State of Israel.” 

On February 2nd, Dr. Israel Goldstein had this suggestion 
to make: 

“We propose that Israel grant a charter to the World 
Zionist Organization recognizing it as the instrument of 
the Jewish people throughout the world.” 


4 
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Dr. Nahum Goldmann, of the Jewish Agency, speaking 
before the Hechalutz (Pioneer) Organization of America 
here in this city two weeks ago, said this: 

“American Jews will never, 1 hope, be driven to Israel 
by the bloody anti-Semitism which wrecked European Jewry. 
Nevertheless, an increasing number of American youths, 
driven not by intolerance but a desire to live full Jewish 
lives must be encouraged and trained to settle Israel.” 

Is this your philosophy? Shall you and | countenance this 
disparagement of our country? Who of us can not live full 
lives here? 

lhese are not isolated statements from _ irresponsible 
sources. ‘[hese are direct quotations from the lips of recog- 
nized leaders of Jewish nationalism who enjoy speaking in 
the name of all Jewry—in your name and in mine. I| doubt 
whether even you who consider yourselves to be Zionists 
subscribe to this way of life. One need not be a Cassandra 
to envision the irreparable harm this thinking can bring on 
the American Jewish community if permitted to go un- 
challenged. 

Inherent to Jewish Nationalism is the defeatist conviction 
that anti-Semitism is an incurable disease and that Jews are 
unable to live a normal life outside Palestine. Basic also is 
the engendering of a narrow exclusive tribalism and a volun- 
tary adoption of the very racial theories that Hitler prac- 
ticed. 

Certainly, we plead guilty of being selfish. We are con- 
cerned with our security in this country, and we believe that 
the future of Judaism depends upon the survival of the 
American Jewish community. Let this community be en- 
dangered, Judaism dies, Israel notwithstanding. 

In a speech at Philadelphia last November, Dorothy 
Thompson, who will always be remembered as the first 
American, Christian to raise her voice against the Hitler 
regime, said: 

“The claim that every Jew in the world is, by his very 
existence, a member of the Jewish people or a ‘nation’ is a 
claim made by Zionists but never before, to my recollection, 
by anybody else except anti-Semites. Will world Jewry out- 
side of Israel, citizens of many nations, but above all con- 
centrated in the United States, regard themselves, in some 
manner, as Israel-in-Exile? Is what the Zionists themselves 
call ‘World Jewry’ a continuing part of the Jewish nation? 
And if this is so, what is bound to be the reaction eventually 
of the states of their citizenship, and especially the reaction 
of the United States, where reside half the Jews of the 
earth ¢ 

Zionist leaders maintain, as Dr. Silver said in the Read- 
er's Digest that the movement must be continued “as the 
political detense of the State of Israel.” | remember nothing 
in our religious liturgy—in the Talmud or in the Scriptures 

which demands that religious loyalty to Judaism, the faith, 
calls tor political loyalty to Israel, the nation. I do not pre- 
tend to be a theologian, but | have always believed that 
Judaism was a universal faith, not a politcial movement and 
that it was based on a concern for all men, not a narrow 
singular attachment for a special few. Our Jehovah is a 
universal God in Heaven and there is one Humanity on 
Earth. 

The Jewish Nationalists, it is true, may point to the oft 
quoted words of the anonymous poet who wrote in the 137th 
Psalm: “If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand 
forget her cunning, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth, if | remember thee not; If I set not thee, Jerusalem, 
above my chiefest joy.” This supports the position of the 
segregationalists. 

On the other hand, the authority for the universal tradi- 
tion of Judaism is found in the prophets Hosea and Isaish 


in the words of Amos; “Are yet not as the children of the 
Ethiopians to me, oh children of Israel? said the Lord.” 
They appear in Chapter 29 of the Book of Jeremiah where 
the great prophet, in speaking to the Jews who had been 
taken into Babylonian captivity in 586 B.C. said, “Build 
ye houses and dwell in them and plant gardens and eat the 
fruit thereof, and multiply ye there and be not diminished. 
And seek the peace of the city whither I have caused ye to be 
carried away captive and pray for that city, for in the peace 
thereof shall ye have peace. This is the dogma of integra- 
tion of we who call ourselves Americans of Jewish faith and 
who have found the peace of our city. 

‘This house of truth is the place for truth, and now is the 
time. Certain mischievious misrepresentations must be clari- 
fied. ‘There is no basis for the charge that any of us have a 
quarrel with the State of Israel. No one questions the right 
to sympathize with Israel or to give aid to the needy and 
suffering there. There is, however, a vast difference between 
voluntary philanthropy toward co-religionists and the foist- 
ing upon American Jewry of a responsibility to and political 
support of Israel. One is a relationship between people, be- 
tween Americans and Israelis—the other is a tie between 
Americans and a foreign political entity. Such a tie can 
only be justified by the validity of the claim of a Jewish 
nationality in the United States, existence of which I now 
most vehemently deny. “If this be treason, make the most 
of it.” 

Judging by the outcries, some of us have been adjudged 
traitors and Benedict Arnolds. ‘Truman can be publicly 
assailed, the 80th Congress flouted, the Labor Prime Min- 
ister denounced by Churchill, but Jewish nationalists here 
and in Israel must remain holy and sacrasanct. There have 
been continued attempts by vilification, coercion—often eco- 
nomic—threats and even intimidation, to silence those who 
would censure Jewish nationalism. Christian criticism has 
had to run the gauntlet of epithets of “anti-Semite”’ which 
have been hurled against it. 

In many Jewish communities of South America, those who 
would exercise their own judgment as to the amount of their 
giving to the United Jewish Appeal have been subjected to 
trial and ex-communication, even deprived of synagogue and 
burial rights. All this in the name of humanitarianism and 
Judaism! 

An unsuccessful attempt has been made to revive a new 
nationwide body which would exercise complete control over 
the activities of all American Jewish organizations. The 
National Community Relations Advisory Council, in star- 
chamber fashion that would have done justice to the com- 
bined efforts of a Cromwell, Hitler and Stalin condemned 
the American Council for Judaism. Without giving the ac- 
cused any opportunity to present evidence the NCRAC is 
attempting to impose totalitarian censorship. 

Despite these endeavors to silence the facts, protests against 
imputations of Jewish nationhood and against the claims of 
any one group speaking for all Jews as a unified national 
bloc have begun to trickle home. Truth is on the march and 
those who have fought so hard to conceal that truth are be- 
coming frightened. In their fright, they have become des- 
perate, but nothing will stop American Jewry from continu- 
ing to make the necessary choice between universal Judaism 
and nationalism. 

In so many ways adults never stop being children. For all 
ages there is still the great appeal of the fairy tale. The get- 
rich-quick schemes, whether it be the give-away radio pro- 
gram, the Pyramid Clubs or the daily double, bear you 
swiftly to the never-never land. The ‘“‘and they lived happily 
forever after’ theme has an infinitely greater appeal than 
the slower process of enlightenment. 
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If I were permitted to weave a dream or two, this is the 
Shangri-La 1 would build; The state of Israel would re- 
nounce its claim on world Jewry and would return to the 
original concept of the refuge and haven. Israel would sever 
its umbilical ties with all private political and propaganda 
organizations outside its boundaries. Having removed the 
threat of expansion, Israel would find peace with the Arab 
world and would gain the economic union with her neigh- 
bors decreed by the United Nations. These are essential pre- 
requisites to the peace and security of the Middle East. 

At home, the Zionist Organization of America, having 
completed its work, would now bow out. We, adherents of 
Judaism would concern ourselves with a better understand- 
ing of the precepts of our religious faith rather than with 
the machinations of any foreign state. 


Just as Israelis would relinquish claims on American 
Jewry, all interference by us in their political life would 
cease. 

We would maintain our religious identification with our 
co-religionists and not through any hierarchy, and would re- 
gain the great moral stature of our faith by returning to our 
role as the saviour of all suffering humanity. We would not 
continue to turn our backs callously on the plight of the 
nearly one million starving, sick and shelterless Arab dis- 
placed persons. 

Complete integration as part of the American communal 
life would be the new goal. We would clearly reveal that 
we are as divided, as those of other faiths, on political, social 
and economic questions and that there is no greater nonsense 
than the myth of Jewish unity. 

Our philanthropic efforts both at home and abroad, must 
certainly continue, but minus nationalist propaganda. 

The press, radio and other media of information can help. 
They would at all times clearly distinguish between the terms 










“Jew” and “Israeli”. This would draw a clear line of dis- 
tinction between the foreign State of Israel, on the one hand, 
and the universal religion of Judaism, on the other. 

As the Jew would be seeking to integrate himself into the 
total American scene, the Christian would be learning to 
regard him as any other American. The responsible leader- 
ship of enlightened liberal Christendom has a great role to 
play. Their sympathy for Jewry should not be measured in 
terms of their support of Israel but in terms of their will- 
ingness to accept their Jewish neighbors as friends and co- 
citizens of this, their country. 

Oh, yes, to complete this quintessence of what I would 
have, both major political parties would cease trying to stir 
up a Jewish bloc and end appeals directed to a so-called 
‘Jewish vote”. All politicians and would-be politicos would 
be laughed off the scene if they ever dared to try to split 
America asunder into component national groups, seeking 
either the advancement of the country of their origin or of 
the country that contains the seat of their religious inspira- 
tion. The United States cannot survive as a congeries of 
so-called minorities, as a nation of groups. 

Judaism’s tradition of universality should place us, if any- 
where on the political scene, in the forefront of the fight to 
build Tennyson’s “Parliament of Man, the Federation of the 
World”. Fostering the union of Atlantic democracies and 
ultimately a world federation, not the cause of national sov- 
ereignty, is in line with the historic mission of the Jew. 

A pretty dream—sure—and yet more possible of becom- 
ing real than the flimsy fabric the Jewish nationalists have 
woven. If we will it, with the help of Almighty God, we 
can make these aspirations come true. This tomorrow rests, 
not upon a nostalgia to revive the dead past, but upon the 
determination to build a vibrant future. It is a hope founded 
on the finest ideals of our faith, of this country and of the 
democratic world. 


Twilight or Dawn? 


FREEDOM ACCOMPANIES MORALITY 


By GLADSTONE MURRAY, Public Relations Counsel, Toronto, Canada 
Delivered at The Kinsmen Club, Kingston, Ontario, Canada, February 6, 1950 


OUR invitation is a special honour to me. For the 

past thirty years—from the other side of the Atlantic 

as well as on this side—I have watched with growing 
admiration the progress of the Association of Kinsmen. 
Today, with your 237 Clubs and 9,000 members, you have 
become a powerful constructive force throughout Canada. 
Your principal wartime achievement—parcels for Britain to 
the value of $2,600,000.00—was unequalled among the serv- 
ice clubs of this Continent. Moreover the distinguished con- 
tribution to healing undertaken. by the Kinsmen Club of 
Kingston in scholarships for cancer research is justly and 
widely acclaimed. 

The work of the Kinsmen Clubs, and of this Club in par- 
ticular, reflects the practical idealism of free society at its 
best. 

The title of my remarks is Twilight or Dawn? meaning 
to pose the problem whether we must face further disintegra- 
tion and disaster leading to a long night of misery and stag- 
nation; or whether it is in our power to meet the ominous 
challenge of these times with a response that will yield at 
least a glimpse of a glorious new dawn for mankind. 





PROPHETS OF WoE 


Is civilisation fading out? The proportion of pessimists 
is undoubtedly high. If one takes the short view, or the 
purely materialistic view, the prospects are not bright. War 
is a universal nightmare. After 1918 men and women of 
goodwill pinned their faith on the League of Nations as the 
instrument that would abolish aggressive war. After 1945 
there were similar hopes for the United Nations. But we are 
already in the midst of yet another arms race. Cold war is 
undoubtedly better than shooting war but it is not peace and 
is unlikely to stay cold for long. All the proposals of the 
United Nations to substitute negotiation and arbitration for 
war are sabotaged by the Soviet Russians who now control 
in varying degree 800,000,000 human beings, or one-third of 
the population of this planet. And while the Soviet Russians 
profess to abhor war, they still maintain that peace and 
stability are impossible in a world partly Communist and 
partly free. While they naturally would prefer this conflict to 
be internal in the Democracies they are preparing for it to be 
international and inter-continental. Moreover, in forecasting 
World War III, the Soviet Russians and their agents in the 
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Communist Parties everywhere proclaim with glee the un- 
paralleled devastation to come. They marshall the whole 
horrifying array of atomic weapons, disease germs, and new 
projectiles, to intimidate us into surrender. The alternatives 
offered by Soviet Russian propaganda are the acceptance of 
their brand of Communism everywhere or universal destruc- 
tion. And, of course, the Soviet brand of Communism is 
simply camouflage for Soviet Imperialism that aims at bring- 
ing the remaining two-thirds of the human race under its 
tyranny. 
‘THe SINIsTER PURPOSE 


The purpose of this propaganda is obvious. It is meant to 
instil such widespread alarm that the West will accept any 
terms to avoid war; alternatively it is aimed at splitting the 
West by detaching those countries near enough to Soviet 
Russia to be threatened by the impact of a Soviet blitz. 


No REASON FOR PANIC 


The first thing to do in dealing with a situation of this 
kind is to avoid yielding to the mood which the hostile 
propaganda is trying to encourage, namely, fear and panic. 
Clear objective analysis is the first essential. This is the 
only way to detect the big proportion of bluff and humbug 
in the Soviet propaganda. While there is reason for both 
vigilance and anxiety there is no reason for panic. 


RESPONSE TO CHALLENGE 


A sense of perspective is essential and this requires a 
knowledge of the historical setting of today’s problems. As 
Arnold ‘Yoynbee has made clear in his majestic survey of 
history, man achieves civilisation not chiefly as a result of 
a superior biological endowment or geographical environment 
but as a response to a challenge in a situation which rouses 
him to make a hitherto unprecedented effort. 


(HE FUNcTION oF HISTORY 


Below man there is nothing but the inevitable operation of 
natural cause and natural effect. The chief function of his- 
tory is to teach men to be free. In the remnants of pre- 
historic society that still survive there is little more individu- 
ality than in a flock of sheep. In the West during the past 
three thousand years, men have risen from mere massness 
into individuality, from sameness to difference. The process 
of individualisation has gone along with that of freedom. 


THE CHRISTIAN IDEA 


The chief individualising force was the Christian idea of 
divine dispensation, because its Gospel taught that God was 
concerned not with humanity but with men. The Renais- 
sance, The Reformation, and the Counter-Reformation all 
played their part in the progress of freedom. 


THe CALCULATED ASSAULT 


The advancing river of freedom and _ individualisation 
reached its flood level in the 19th Century and kept on until 
about 1918. The ferment throughout the long process was 
wholesome. ‘Then about 1930 the mounting curve turned 
downwards; between 1930 and 1940 there was a deliberate 
reversal of the trend of centuries. The delicate structures of 
civilized freedom were wantonly torn down in a calculated 
assault on human values. 


Time For AWAKENING 


The Second World War was won in military terms and 
lost in moral terms. The moral collapse has spread. Where 
freedom remains it is less by conviction than by habit. There 


is still time for an awakening that could be decisive if it 
takes the form of a response adequate to the dread challenge 
of these times. 

INTERNAL WEAKNESS 


Internal weakness is invariably the prime cause of break- 
down. All history warns against short-cuts to progress. 
Where the uncreative majority follows the leadership of a 
creative minority by a species of drill, a mechanical and super- 
ficial imitation of the inspired original, the invariable danger 
is that the leaders become infected by the mechanicalness of 
their followers. The result is an arrested civilization, in 
which the leaders substitute the whip of compulsion for 
persuasion. . 

SovieT Russia 


Russia is a case in point. More Eastern than Western, 
Russia had not long been rid of serfdom. The creative 
minority under the Tsars had become a dominant minority 
alienated from the people,—still a vast area of illiteracy. 
There is no real change. The continued political backward- 
ness of Russia today is revealed by her reliance on vulgar 
propaganda, secret police, espionage, bluster and force. Com- 
munism in Russia is not the Marxist dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat; it is dictatorship over the proletariat by the 
Communist Party comprising less than four per cent of the 
people and dictatorship over the Party by a handful of lead- 
ers. The result is that all interest and all values are con- 
centrated in the group and none in the individual. 

Communism ushered in the era of internal political vio- 
lence as the method of change. The method was consciously 
borrowed and applied by both the Fascists and the Nazis. 
When these were subdued Communism took over their 
spheres of influence without the need of changing methods. 


MILITARISM FATAL 


Sheer militarism is always suicidal. The Assyrians were 
ruined because of their sheer military efficiency and aggres- 
siveness. The same fate befell the military machine of the 
Hohenzollerns. 


THE SENSE OF DriFT 


The sense of drift,—the feeling that the world is ruled 
by chance or by necessity,—is an invariable symptom of 
decline. It acts as an opiate. 


THE ONLY ANSWER 


There is only one unfailing answer, only one secret to the 
overcoming of break-down and the resumption of progress, 
and that is transfiguration, the spiritual process that pro- 
duces the higher religions in their primal vitality. 


THe Herp-MInp 


The chief concern now is not the spread of the totalitarian 
creed from Soviet Russia but the fact that in other countries 
freedom is not as highly valued as it was. Modern tendencies 
have bitten into freedom and individualism. Large-scale in- 
dustrialisation, by bringing a big proportion of the popula- 
tion into towns, has induced a reversion to the herd-mind, 
more suggestible and more open to mass fashions than the 
more independent mind of the countryman. Industrial work- 
ers, conscious of their collective power, have become a new 
vested interest, wielding the weapon of the strike, and swing- 
ing elections by their numbers and discipline. Up to a point 
this movement of industrial workers was justified; but the 
demand has become excessive, exacting an increasing propor- 
tion of wealth when less real wealth is being produced. 
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THE REWARD oF WorKERS 


That workers should have fair wages and good conditions 
of employment is now recognized except behind the Iron 
Curtain. But the belief that workers can continue to get 
higher rewards with the same or less production threatens 
break-down. 

Men Nor MAcHINeEs 


From industry there has intruded into politics the idea 
of efficiency through rationalisation. With machines this is 
right. But human friction is different from mechanical fric- 
tion. Men were not made to behave as cogs. The planned 
economy,—the supreme rationalising,—by its nature, men- 
aces all freedom. It is dehumanising. 


Freepom A Morar Concept 


The contemporary domination of politics by economics is 
sapping the very foundations of freedom. For freedom is a 
moral and not an economic concept. In making the produc- 
tion and distribution of goods and services the main concern 
we are obscuring the justifying purpose of existence. 


FREEDOM ACCOMPANIES MORALITY 


There is a general decline of old standards, traditions, and 
scruples—a landslide from traditional morals and religion. 
And as the equivalent internal restraints of prudence, con- 
science, and religion weaken, external restraints have to be 
multiplied. As morality declines, freedom inevitably de- 
clines with it. 

CULTURE VULGARIZED 

The truth is that the shape, texture, and temper of our 
civilisation have been vulgarized by materialism of which 
Marxism has no monopoly. Culture itself has been vulgar- 
ized by industrialisation; our civilisation is squeezing free- 
dom out at the time we need it most. 


THE REAL TRAGEDY 


After the sacrifice of centuries, freedom is being yielded 
for a willing bondage under the elusive inducement of im- 
mediate material advantages. The effort that brought the 
citizen differentiation seems to be exhausting itself, and he 
is reverting to the mass whence he started. From collectiv- 
ism to collectivism is the real tragedy of these times. 


FLAMING IDEALS 


Fortunately the process has not gone so far as to be hope- 
less. Flaming ideals still can be imparted because man is 
mostly a metaphysical being. His life contracts or widens as 
his belief becomes narrow or wide. The gifts of imagination 
and reason enable us to organize our ideas into a world that 
becomes the reality in which we live. Ideas, therefore, are 
the principal realities. Beyond reason there is conscience. 
The defining quality of ideals is their validity. 


FAITH IN FREEDOM 


The challenge of reversion to the mass calls for a supreme 
response. Faith in freedom is not a vague abstraction to be 
displayed on patriotic occasions and then carefully put away 
in mothballs. Internal weakness, the principal cause of break- 
down, is due to drift, inertia, indifference, and corroding 
cynicism—all of which must be overcome by a resurgence of 
faith. 

CoMMUNISM 


The real strength of Communism is its Asiatic fanaticism, 
utterly ruthless, destructive and pagan, based on hate, envy 
and frustration, a devotion which recognizes no limits. Its 





“Achilles Heel” is the denial of the power of love as taught 
by Christianity. The attempt of the Communists to extermi- 
nate the Christian religion by persecuting and imprisoning its 
exponents is having just the opposite result. Eternal truth 
emerges from martyrdom and persecution strengthened and 
refreshed. The practice of the Christian virtues is the first 
ingredient of the new citizenship which, by restoring moral- 
ity, will make possible the resumption of progress. 


PREPAREDNESS 


The military measures designed to strengthen the Western 
democracies against aggression must go forward, The Soviet 
General Staff wish to delay war until 1955 when they believe 
they will be ready. The Soviets, of course, are counting on 
a break-down of the Western economy through serious de- 
pression before 1955. But they counted on this four years 
ago and it didn’t happen. It is as important to avoid indus- 
trial paralysis as to accumulate atom bombs and build armies. 


Tue SLAVE Empire Is Doomep 


If war is forced on us we shall face it with the same grim 
determination as before. And I prophesy with confidence 
that the victory will be won quickly. The ramshackle struc- 
ture of a slave Empire will be no match for the combined 
strength of the democracies. While avoiding all provocation, as 
is our wont, we shall not yield our freedom to threats based 
largely on bluff and bluster. Moreover, once the Soviets be- 
come aware of this attitude of grim determination they may 
decide against the gamble of war. And if they so decide, far- 
reaching changes will take place in their Empire. The defec- 
tion of Tito is symptomatic of a disease that will spread. 
The world has outgrown the age of Empires maintained by 
force. Freedom is bound to prevail ultimately and with it 
the One-World ideal based not on domination but on con- 
structive co-operation of the kind evolved by the British 
Commonwealth. 

And it is indeed heartening to witness how the British 
Commonwealth not only survives but gains in strength as the 
only abiding link between free citizens of all the Continents 
and all the races of mankind. 

Whether or not there is another World War we have it in 
our power to usher in a new age of enlightenment, progress, 
and prosperity. But there is one thing that must be kept in 
mind constantly. Real security is inseparable from risk. ‘This 
applies both to the nation and the individual. There is no 
such thing as absolute security with freedom. The attempt 
to attain absolute security leads to stagnation and paralysis. 


THE WELFARE STATE 


Much has been done and is being done to safeguard the 
individual against the hazards of life. An awakened public 
consciousness has accelerated this beneficent process. The 
Welfare State has arrived, if the meaning of the term is a 
state in which there is practical concern for the general wel- 
fare. In Canada over $700,000,000 or about one-third of 
the national income is spent on welfare projects. If, how- 
ever, we yield to the plausible arguments of those who over- 
emphasize welfare to the point of eliminating all risk then 
we are in danger of falling over a precipice. 

While there is no such thing as absolute security there is 
workable security available to those willing and brave enough 
to take some risks. 

Welfare proposals should be considered from the angle of 
cost as well as from that of benefit. It is a dangerous illu- 
sion to consider the State as possessing an inexhaustible money 
chest. The State’s money comes from the pockets of tax- 
payers—there is no other source. 
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INGREDIENTS OF STRENGTH 


Success in peace, victory in war, alike depend upon real 
strength,—not merely or mainly on weapons and armies and 
money appropriations. A strong, vigorous, successful and 
independent industry, a vigorous and prosperous agriculture, 
a soundly balanced budget and an unimpaired national credit, 
above all, a robust citizenship solidly based on moral prin- 
ciples and actuated by the community spirit as taught by the 
Kinsmen Clubs,—these are characteristics of a nation invin- 
cible in war or peace. And then there is the all important 
pioneer spirit that, rebelling against the increasing repeti- 
tion of the accustomed, constantly strikes out on new paths to 
create new things. 

MoonBEAMS 


If we go the Collectivist way, chasing the moonbeams of 
Socialism, in search of total security, we shall produce a dead 
level of existence far below our possibilities. Humanitarian- 
ism, therefore, should be tempered by common sense. 


Tue Lone View 


lf one takes the long view, the prospects are far from 
bleak; they are dazzling. ‘Io go forward we must calmly ac- 
cept the challenge of these times. Recognising the priority 
of spiritual values, and the sovereignty of the individual 
soul, Canadians should be able to fashion a citizenship that 
will cope with the tremendous new problems ahead of us. 
Having just acquired the status of adult nationhood it will 
not be long before we shall be called upon to take the lead 
in fashioning world citizenship in an all-embracing United 
Nations that will outlaw aggressive war for good. 


Tue Aromic AGE 


Hitherto atomic energy has been considered mainly from 
the angle of its use in war. In any circumstances, that is a 
passing phase. The application of atomic energy to industry 
is far more important. It promises to revolutionise every 
process from agriculture to medicine. To get a correct idea 
of the importance of atomic energy, it is necessary to view it 
in relation to the other great stages of material progress. 


So far there have been three great turning-points, each 
marking the end of one era and the dawn of a new and 
totally different era. The first was the invention of agri- 
culture which made possible settled communities. The sec- 
ond was the taming of fire which made man virtually inde- 
pendent of climate, led to the working of metals, techno- 
logical development, and the industrial era. The third great 
turning-point is the discovery of self-sustaining nuclear re- 
action that permits atomic energy to be released and used. 
Linked with the third, is the fourth great turning point,— 
the crossing of space and the exploration of the other planets. 
Within ten years space-ships will try to reach the moon and 
return. Within fifty years most of the major bodies of the 
Solar System will be within reach. This represents an area 
two hundred and fifty times that of the earth. The space- 
ship will be to the next fifty years what the aeroplane has 
been to the last. 


PoweER AND RESPONSIBILITY 


Rightly applied, the discoveries of modern science are 
capable of transforming life within a generation, reducing 
human labour to a point where the utilisation of leisure will 
become the chief social problem. And as the power of man 
over nature increases, so his responsibility will grow. Al- 
though environment and circumstances will change tremen- 
dously, the basic truth will remain that man is fundamentally 
a moral being. That the light we have is imperfect doesn’t 
matter as long as we are always trying to improve it. Real 
freedom is not possible without the implication of a spiritual 
world. Man will survive and flourish only if his spiritual 
health is continuously strengthened,—the spiritual health 
that confers unique dignity, a cosmic dignity, a high status 
in the universe. 


SpiRITUAL DESTINY 


The lesson alike of history and of our own times is crystal 
clear. To escape the fatal tendency of reversion to the mass, 
to keep alive the spirit of adventure and risk, to live as good 
citizens both of Canada and of the world, we must try to 
keep always in the light of the spiritual destiny that inspires 


all the great religions but glows supremely in the radiance 
of Christianity. 


The American Way 


DOES IT COMBINE IDEALISM AND INDIVIDUALISM 
OR MATERIALISM AND COLLECTIVISM? 


By OTTO E. KOEGEL of the New York Bar, Chief Counsel, 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corporation, New York, N.Y. 
56th Founders Day Address, The American University, Washington, D. C., February 23, 1950 


OU may recall that during the war King George VI, 
speaking to a world audience, expressing words of 
faith and courage, spoke these lines of M. Louise 


Haskins— 


“I said to the man who stood at the gate of the year: 
‘Give me a light that I may tread safely into the un- 
known.’ And he replied: ‘Go out into the darkness and 
put your hand into the Hand of God. That shall be to 
you better than light and safer than a known way’.” 


Deep spiritual significance is implicit in this metaphor. 

Does it represent the Idealism of most Americans? I 
think it does. But to some very influential ones and to some 
opinion makers it should not. Why do I say that? For the 


reason that a materialistic view of existence and ethics is 
held by a numerically small but influentially large number 
of social scientists, jurists and others in and out of Govern- 
ment. Such view under the name of Pragmatism is infiltrat- 
ing into our philosophy of law and government and for good 
or ill it is time that we should all examine it and see how it 
affects our historical conception of fundamental human 
values. 

To get straight to the point, the basis of Christian ethics— 
to use that term in a broad and non-sectarian sense—is under 
attack from vantage points of influence. Those leading the 
attack have emphasized the preeminent position that jurists 
and lawyers are in to make that attack take on substance. 
Changes in our underlying legal concepts, such as that which 
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Jefferson expressed in the Declaration of Independence, that 
men are endowed with certain inalienable rights by their 
Creator, can have far-reaching effects. If the superstructure 
of the American way is adjusted to a certain underlying 
foundation, a shift of the foundation may topple the edifice. 

There are amongst us those who feel that that would be 
a desirable result. 

First, let me read to you a Declaration of Beliefs by a 
number of American intellectuals including John Dewey: 
“The time has passed for theism or deism—the universe is 
self-existing and not created—modern science makes un- 
acceptable any supernatural or cosmic guarantees of human 
values.” You may be astonished to learn that this is the 
Pragmatism of Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

The dictionary definition of Pragmatism is the doctrine 
that practical results are the sole test of truth. The Idealist 
agrees that honesty is the best policy, but he rejects the 
thought that it is solely a matter of policy. The Idealist 
believes that virtue is its own reward without relation to 
objective experience. 

Now let me read the opening words of the Declaration of 
Human Rights adopted by the United Nations: “Whereas 
recognition of the inherent dignity and of the equal and 
inalienable rights of all members of the human family is the 
foundation of freedom, justice and peace in the world.” 

These words are in direct conflict with the declaration I 
first read to you. No real Pragmatist would subscribe to 
them. 

And the Pragmatist haughtily rejects the words in the 
Declaration of Independence so familiar to us all. They are: 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable rights.” 


And in the preamble the Declaration of Independence refers 
to the Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God, which words 
they scorn even more. 

Thus the main issue is joined between Pragmatism—which 
is but a new look for Materialism—and Idealism, which is 
belief in a Divine Creator. 

Most Americans accept Idealism as their creed. Likewise 
they reject Collectivism, believing it to be undesirable for 
them. Perhaps there is a connection between Pragmatism 
and Collectivism on the one hand and between Idealism and 
Individualism on the other. It seems we have two sets of 
twin ideas, not always identical and sometimes strange act- 
ing ones. But there is a discernible basic pattern of affinity 
between the ideas in each set. The outstanding Collectivists 
denounce Idealism as an arch enemy of the people. 

To the Pragmatist natural law— in the sense that men are 
endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights as 
Jefferson wrote—is humbug, a favorite word of Mr. Justice 
Holmes. 

Having deprived men of all natural rights and relieved 
them of all natural obligations to one another it becomes 
philosophically easy to justify “might makes right” which 
the Pragmatists do—and that is but a step to tyranny. Gen- 
erally, that describes one of the sets of twins. 

Now for the second set. To the Idealist those sacred 
words in the Declaration of Independence and those which 
refer to nature and nature’s God, express true law just as 
Cicero expressed it twenty-five centuries ago. “True law is 
right reason comformable to nature, universal, unchangeable. 
... It is not one thing in Rome and another thing in Athens, 
one thing today and another tomorrow; but in all times and 
nations this universal law must forever reign, eternal and 
imperishable. . .. God Himself is its author, its promulgator, 
its enforcer... .” 


Americans accept this view. They believe that no earthly 
law-making body, past, present or future, can alter the re- 
quirement that men shall show good will toward one another. 
Told that they don’t know what that means does not alter 
their viewpoint. Apprehension of it may change according 
to time and circumstance, and it is not perfect except in the 
ideal. But where the individual is thus idealized he assumes 
a responsible self-esteem. He develops self-reliance or 
Individualism. It was Oliver Wendell Holmes, Sr., father 
of the great Justice, who said the author of the song 
“America,” “created something imperishable by using the 
word ‘My’ in ‘My Country, 'tis of thee,” instead of the word 
‘Our.’” It thus clearly appears as a country of persons, each 
with an individual sense of proprietorship and responsibility ; 
“e one in which the individual is but a corpuscle of the 

tate. 


I think the prime political objective of all men of good 
will is to abolish poverty. As to how best to do that, well- 
meaning men disagree. However, most Americans believe 
that our way to do it is ever to strive to create a better 
society of opportunity and incentive for the individual—a 
society in which the individual will experience the maximum 
of self-reliance; where each individual having physical or 
economic handicaps will be assisted to overcome them in 
order that he may become self-reliant. This is a big order 
and of course cannot be done all at once but it is the Ameri- 
can ideal. That ideal is under attack. It is against that 
attack that I am addressing myself. 

The author of The Epic of America has said that the 
American mind bears within itself at the same time a strong 
idealism and a strong realism. President Wilson gave full 
expression to American idealism in his message to Congress 
in 1917 asking for a declaration of war. Many will remem- 
ber the moral curses we placed on our opponents in two 
World Wars for their “might makes right” philosophy. I 
have suggested to you that Mr. Justice Holmes held the 
same view. Norman Thomas says there is such a thing as 
chain reaction in men’s thinking. Well, Holmes the great 
jurist—actually a conservative in politics—has left a legend- 
ary reputation among lawyers as liberal and idealist. He 
was neither. He was utilitarian. 

Let us examine in a little more detail the case for Indi- 
vidualism as against its opposite number Collectivism (a 
political inquiry) and save Idealism versus Materialism (a 
metaphysical one) for our last and most important remarks. 

Our political thought is enveloped in a welter of con- 
fusion of terms. We are apt to be led into that “hazy 
medium of words wherein we all drown.” Conservative, 
used now by some in an opprobrious sense; Progressive and 
Liberal which have many connotations; New Deal, Fair 
Deal, Right of Center, Left of Center; Left and Right 
Wing; and so on. It would be a blessing if we were always 
alerted to these propositions: That accumulation and con- 
centration of power always lead to a demand for more 
power; that every supernumerary in government or on a 
government payroll means less production; that a pyramid- 
ing public debt if not checked leads to national bankruptcy 
or socialism ; that 160 years of clinical evidence supports our 
incentive society as the most productive; that, as Wendell 
Willkie put it, only the productive can be strong and only 
the strong can be free; that we cannot proceed indefinitely 
in a direction away from private ownership and responsibility 
without destroying our incentive society; that once in a great 
while it is desirable that we should take our political bear- 
ings. It has been said that “the definitizing of error often is 
the beginning of its disappearance,” or as Bacon saw it 
“truth to emerge sooner from error than confusion.” ; 
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Both major political parties and most Americans profess 
to be opposed to the general ownership and control in the 
State of the means of production and distribution of goods. 
That is what we call Socialism. That term, like Individual- 
ism, to Doctor Dewey is a majestic abstraction. I submit 
there is considerable room for a difference on that point. I 
should like to quote extensively from the late Dr. Borden 
Parker Bowne, one of our great philosophers, and a pro- 
tound thinker in metaphysics and ethics. In his work ‘The 
Principles of Ethics,” he states the matter so clearly from my 
point of view that I feel justified in quoting extensively from 
him. He says: “The ‘ideologist’ [not idealist] is a real 
menace unless he has practical wisdom or is held in check by 
others who have it. In particular, man is complex, and not 
always adapted to the schemes provided for him. 

‘‘(Socialistic schemes) have been favorites with specula- 
tive minds since the time of Plato; and in general they have 
had a lofty moral aim... . Socialism may have an aim essen- 
tially Christian. . . . ‘he general difficulty with it is that 
it pursues a laudable end by unwise or destructive methods.” 

George Bernard Shaw has written that “modern Social- 
ism does not, like Communism, advocate revolution as the 
only means for success. Neither does it reject it as a last 
resort. ‘lhe difference is one of tactics and not of objective.” 
A former New York City official in Philadelphia, on April 
15, 1932, told the Academy of Arts and Sciences: “Having 
once captured the Csovernment and shelved the Supreme 
Court, we Socialists would nationalize as many large indus- 
tries as we could chew. We would do it peacefully if pos- 
sible, and we would do it otherwise if necessary.” 

And returning to Bowne: “It is needful, first of all, to 
make clear to ourselves that the inequalities and evils found 
in society are by no means all due to society itself. “To begin 
with, there is an inequality of power and faculty in the con- 
stitution of man, and no legislation in the world can ever 
remove this and its consequences. Equality, except in the 
sense of one law for all and impartiality in its administra- 
tion, is an idle dream. Society can as little produce it, as it 
can enable a rhinoceros to sing, or legislate a cat into a lion. 

“The most beneficent feature in the moral order is that 
which puts a premium on produce, skill and character, and 
serves a writ of ejection on idleness, ignorance and ani- 
malism.”” 

Former Dean Pound ot Harvard Law School said in 
New York last week that “Security today is being made to 
include security against one’s own fault, improvidence or ill 
luck, or even defects of character; that to fulfill this expecta- 
tion the law seems more and more to be called on to pull 
him out of the ditch, bind up his wounds, set him on his 
way and pay his hotel bill. Relief from the burden of pov- 
erty, want and fear are laudable humanitarian ideals, but 
much at least of the program, if not beyond practical attain- 
ment, is certainly beyond practical attainment through law.” 

Again, says Bowne, ‘The best thing about the view (that 
the instruments and forces of production should be taken 
over by the State) is the clear insight into the worthlessness 
of all the familiar, socialistic cure-alls; but its holders have 
never thought it out, whether in its economic bearings, in its 
internal organization, or in its adaptation to men as we find 
them. If it diminished production we should have less to 
divide. If it rewarded all service alike it would produce 
heartburnings and injustice. If it did not direct production 
there would be no security against wasted effort. If it did 
direct it we should need a very wise central authority and 
very submissive subjects. “That we should have either is 
highly improbable. As to its adaptation to actual men, 
nothing could be more insane than the fancy that society is 
to be redeemed by removing the motives to individual effort 


which lie in private property and private ambition. It is 
pleasant to conceive of a society where each should exist for 
all, where the best should rule and the rest should serve, 
where the inventor should present society with the fruits of 
his genius, where those of feeble powers should thankfully 
accept the humble place assigned them by the ruling powers, 
and where everyone should have his eye fixed on the public 
good. Unfortunatelv, the men for such a scheme do not exist 
on this earth, and when they do the scheme will be needless. 
Meanwhile, we shall have to get on as we are, not only fix- 
ing our eyes on the millennium, but now and then taking 
some account of human nature itself.” 


And a great natural scientist, Professor J. Arthur Thom- 
son, of Aberdeen University, has said on the same subject, 
“Civilization has indeed mitigated the severity of Nature's 
Spartan methods, and has thrown off the yoke of Natural 
Selection, but it has not put an end to struggle nor the need 
for it. We are face to face with ugly and terrible social 
arrears, and since we cannot return to Nature’s stern regions 
which Plato approved, it behooves us more strenuously to 
substitute for Natural Selection a similar method on a 
higher turn of the spiral. We cannot return to Nature’s 
tactics, but we must adhere to her strategy or perish miser- 
ably.”” He is saying that in the long run we will perish if we 
abandon Individualism for Collectivism. Continuing, he says 
“Huxley saw in Nature a vast gladiatorial show, a ubiquitous 
Ishmaelitism, every living creature for itself and extinction 
taking the hindmost. But he did not adequately appreciate 
the fact that throughout the struggle for existence in Nature, 
there is often a pathway to survival and success through in- 
creased co-operation, kindliness, and mutual aid, as well as 
through increased competition and self-assertion. And it is 
this line of combination and mutual aid that man must 
especially follow; it is the one he has followed in making 
some of his greatest advances.” 


And Bowne, the sage and philosopher, was equally em- 
phatic that mere opposition to all socialist controls is not 
enough. Says he, “Legislation can do a great deal in the way 
of protecting public interests from private rapacity. Society 
also must look after the poor and the sick who are not other- 
wise cared for. It must do this also in a more humane fashion 
than has been the rule. 


“But society cannot afford to do anything which will 
relieve the healthy individual from the necessity of working 
out his own salvation.” 


Bowne, my kind of liberal, was by no means unsure of 
the common man. He disagrees with those who, since the 
time of Socrates, have urged that it is ridiculous to give the 
vote of the peasant as much weight as that of a philosopher. 
He says ‘History shows that the peasant with plain sense 
and conscience is as trustworthy as the philosopher. His- 
torically, distinctions of intelligence beyond those of plain 
common sense have wrought more harm than good.” 


The American people agree with Plato that the equality 
of unequals is inequality. But they also believe that human 
dignity demands that every man should be assured as a 
reward for his best efforts a decent minimum of economic 
security. What that should be and how to attain it is a big 
question, to be sure. However, one thing seems certain— 
most Americans do not wish to give up their Idealism and 
Individualism in exchange for a promise of more creature 
comforts. ‘They know the promise, even if initially kept, 
would ultimately be repudiated. Inevitably tyranny rises as 
freedom of the individual sinks. 


I now come to the most important characteristic of the 
American way, Idealism, which I have suggested is a corol- 
lary of Individualism. 
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The American way is entirely incompatible with the 
Freudian dictum that religion is “the universal obsessional 
neurosis.” It is a rejection of the dismal dictum that all we 
are is but the result of “accidental collocations of atoms”. 
On our coins we read “In God we trust.” It is not with 
the quality of empty ritualism that we sing from one of our 
great anthems, “Our Father’s God, to Thee, author of Lib- 
erty .. . Great God, our King.”’ 

Yet, some leaders in legal thought in this country go to 
Freud, the scientist, in search of the ultimate explanation. 
These leaders, including some of our highest judges, poke 
intellectual fun at those of us who have what they call the 
“carry-over of the childish respect for paternal omnipotence,” 
and they say we feed on dreams and delusions. They say this 
is derived from a filial emotion and that a child, “left to his 
spontaneous conceptions, finds nothing very sacred about 
God,” a statement that suggests to some of us philosophical 
illiteracy. Emerson long ago had thought of this and he has 
the answer: “Children, it is true, believe in the external 
world. The belief that it appears only, is an afterthought, 
but with culture this faith will as surely arise on the mind 
as did the first.”” —That a child from its beginnings could be 
isolated and left to its spontaneous conceptions is a state- 
ment that does not even rise to the dignity of an hypothesis. 

The chain reactions these views have produced has resulted 
in enthroning « few,demigods outside of their own spheres. 
Mr. Justice Holmes, truly a very great jurist, is one. | have 
said before, many lawyers would regard him as a great 
Liberal and an Idealist. He was not an Idealist and not a 
Liberal in the sense of the current politica! use of the term. 
Perhaps ultilitarian would be the best one-word description 
of him. 

In a letter to Pollock when he was eighty-eight years old, 
Justice Holmes said, ‘1 see no reason for attributing to man 
[in the cosmes] a significant different in kind from that 
which belongs to a baboon or a grain of sand.” When eighty- 
five years of age, in a letter to Dr. Wu, he said, “It makes 
me enormously happy when I am encouraged to believe that 
I have done something of what I should have liked to do, 
but in the subterranean misgivings, I think, I believe I think 
sincerely, that it does not matter much. This is private talk, 
not to be quoted to others, for one is shy and sensitive as to 
one’s inner convictions, except in those queer moments when 
one tells the world as poets and philosophers do.” There is 
not much inspiration in a philosophy that nothing matters 
much. 

And, again quoting the great Justice himself, “I hardly 
think of man as so sacred an object as Laski seems to think 
him. I believe that Malthus was right in his fundamental 
notion, and that is as far as we have got or are likely to 
get in my day. Every society is founded on the death of 
men. In one way or another some are always and inevitably 
pushed down the dead line. I think it a manifest humbug 
to suppose that even relative universal bliss is to be reached 
by tinkering with property or changing forms of govern- 
ment so long as every social improvement is expended in 
increased and unchecked propagation. I shall think socialism 
begins to be entitled to serious treatment when and not before 
it takes life in hand and prevents the continuance of the 
unfit.” 

There is more than a little fuzzy thinking in that observa- 
tion. First he would not substitute Socialism for the status 
quo until “we’’ decrease propagation. If Socialism has any 
validity it surely is not limited to a future population which 
will owe its existence to a State Planned Parenthood Scheme. 
Mind you, the great judge was speaking not only of the 
reproduction of the congenitally unfit. As to them there is 






very little if any disagreement. He was speaking also of 
increased propagation. Then what are to be the rules for 
producing the master race? Who is to make the rules? In 
a Collectivist State, theoretically at least, everyone. I sub- 
mit this to the verdict of common sense. 

Writing to Pollock in 1920, Justice Holmes says, “I 
loathe war. But I do think that man at present is a predatory 
animal. I think that the sacredness of human life is a purely 
municipal ideal of no validity outside the jurisdiction. | 
velieve that force, mitigated so far as may be by good man- 
ners is the ultima ratio, and between two groups that want 
to make inconsistent kinds of world I see no remedy except 
force. It seems to me that every society rests on the death 
of men.” 

In summing up, Professor Harold J. Laski has said, 
“There is, in short, in Mr. Justice Holmes a Spinoza pro- 
claiming that might gives to right its letters of credit.” 

In brief, to Justice Holmes there is no such thing as 
“moral ought.” In his view, so we are told, the Golden Rule 
is there is no Golden Rule. One school of legal thoughts, 
consecrated to his philosophy, with many followers in high 
places, rejects the idea of free will, which it says appears 
“throughout literature, religion, philosophy and legal dogma, 
but has little scientific evidence to support it,’’ and its fol- 
lowers profess to believe that “by controlling the individu- 
al’s environment you can control his character, and predict 
his future actions.”” Writing cautiously, one of them says, 
“The task of doing this is stupendous.” ‘This is the under- 
statement of all time! Who is going to devise the control ; 
and who is going to-control whom? 

This same Professor, writing in the Harvard Law Review, 
also said, “The wise businessman, distrusting the judicial 
process, stays as far as possible from it, and then to many 
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scientists the legal profession rises but little higher than that 
of the osteopath,” a somewhat adventitious observation. 
Perhaps this was intended to displease the osteopaths. How- 
ever, I know of some highly placed jurists who esteem them. 

Justice Holmes was possessed of great mind and resolu- 
tion. He made immense contributions to our jurisprudence. 
Although saying somewhat scornfully that the law was not 
for poets, he, the son of one, wrote very much like one. The 
very artistic quality of his writing gives him an especial 
influence. He recognized that no deed could compare with 
the ability to influence thinking, and he said so. Influence 
on men’s minds may be a creeping one and its insidious nature 
not always easy to perceive. 

It has long been anachronistic to speak of inert matter, 
but today it is thought of in almost abstract terms. Now, in 
conventional thought, we regard matter as energy, and 
energy as an attribute; but an attribute of what? Also many 
able, scientific thinkers see no conflict between science and 
religion, but view them as incommensurables. There are 
others, many of them so-called social scientists, who hold a 
contrary view. As to creation of living creatures, Science 
offers certain contributions to the discussion and then, as 
Professor Thomson says, we remain qua science agnostic. 
However, to most minds it seems imperative to go on to 
metaphysical theory and it is better to do this frankly and 
deliberately than unconsciously or at random. 

I think many Pragmatists simply resolve the problem gua 
science and do not bother further with the problem because 
of a colossal unawareness of its existence. Emerson said, “He 
that has never doubted the existence of matter, may be as- 
sured he has no aptitude for metaphysical inquiries.” 

There would be less confusion in Law and Politics if we 
would accept the view that the Law is an art and not a 
science, as some maintain. 
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“Where”, asks General Smuts, philosopher and statesman, 
“was the Spirit when the warm Silurian seas covered the 
face of the earth, and the lower types of fishes and marine 
creatures still formed the crest of the evolutionary wave? 
Where was the Spirit when the Solar System itself was still 
a diffuse fiery nebula?” 

That question he has answered—but equivocally—affirm- 
ing both Idealism and what he calls Naturalism. But our 
unequivocal and satisfying answer is the one found in the 
first four words of the most majestic passage of literature, 
the first verse of Genesis—“In the beginning God.” 

Or as Emerson has said it: 


“Idealism sees the world in God. It beholds the whole 
circle of persons and things, of actions and events, of coun- 
try and religion, not as painfully accumulated, atom after 
atom, act after act, in an aged creeping Past, but as one vast 
picture which God paints on the instant eternity for the con- 
templation of the soul. Idealism saith: matter is a phenome- 
non, not a substance.” 

Thoughts are things. 


Lord Kelvin said “The only contribution of dynamics to 
theoretical biology is absolute negation of automatic com- 
mencement or automatic maintenance of life.” 

Dr. Einstein has given his approval to a book “The Uni- 
verse and Mr. Einstein” in which it is stated 


. if the universe is running down, and nature’s 
processes are proceeding in just one direction, the inescap- 
able inference is that everything had a beginning: 

“So all the evidence that points to the ultimate an- 
nihilation of the universe points just as definitely to its 
inception fixed in time.” 


Yet the Pragmatist is not content to take a doubting posi- 
tion as to Idealism. With confidence he issues a cold and 
barren manifesto in opposition. That is precisely the posi- 
tion taken by most leading Collectivists of the world. 

Science describes but never explains. As it pushes back 
the frontier, the philosophical problem still remains un- 
changed. “Science never destroys wonder, but only shifts it, 
higher and deeper. When the halfgods go, the gods arrive.” 
Then, as Professor Thomson asks: should we not get back 
oftener to the emotional realization of height above height, 
which is expressed in Emerson’s picture of the little child 
looking up through the maple branches, 


“Over his head were the maple buds, 
And over the tree was the moon, 

And over the moon were the starry studs, 
That drop from the angels’ shoon.” 


Any subjective system of ethics must rest on a theistic 
foundation. Any other system is a precarious one. The 
Pater Noster—our Father Who Art in Heaven—is a part 
of the American way. 

It was not a churchman but a victorious general in the 
hour of victory who stepped on the deck of the battleship 
Missouri to warn a listening world in these words: “We 
have had our last chance. . . . The problem of survival 
basically is theological and involves a spiritual recrudescence.” 

The American people are progressive, not in spite of their 
Idealism, but because of it. Their Idealism is what will 
make them continuously more tolerant and unbiased, without 
which there can be no progress. They know they have im- 
proved their incentive society and they are resolved with 
God’s help to continue to improve it. In that they will 
succeed if they are not forgetful of Fundamentals. 

King Solomon’s words have not lost their meaning: 
“Where there is no vision, the people perish!” 
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